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TWENTY-ONE ‘REBELS’ AND A LETTER 


These led the pack ; though not of surest scent, 
Yet deepest mouthed against the government, 

A numerous host of dreaming saints succeed 
Of the true old enthusiastic breed : 

’Gainst form and order they their power employ, 
Nothing to build and all things to destroy. 

But far more numerous was the herd of such 
Who think too little and who talk too much. 


John Dryden: Absalom and Achitophel (1681). 
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On October 29th, twenty-one members of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party | signed a letter to the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, on the subject 
of British foreign policy. On November 18th, Mr. Crossman, one of the 
signatories, moved an amendment as an addition to the Royal Address. 
Having moved the amendment, he made a speech in terms closely 
resembling those of the letter. He was supported by several of the 
other signatories. Mr. Attlee’s forceful reply to the Rebels (as they were 
called in the Press), and the defeat of the amendment by 353 votes to 
nil, did not convince either the House or the public that their action 
was unimportant or that it had been the last of its kind. That more than 
a hundred members refrained from voting showed that there is in the 
Labour movement a widespread dissatisfaction with the Government’s 
foreign policy. This dissatisfaction is shared by many Liberals and is 
voiced even by some of those newspapers which condemned the action 
of the ‘ Rebels ’ as inopportune. Great, perhaps undue, importance was 
attributed to the ‘ rebellion ’ in the foreign, especially in the American, 


1 Barbara Ayrton-Gould, Ashley Brumell, Donald Bruce, W. G. Cox, R. H. 8S. Crossman, 
Harold Davies, James Callagan, Jennie Lee, Mark Hewitson, W. Griffiths, Ben W. Levy, 
R. W. G. Mackay, H. G. McGhee, J. P. Mallalieu, Michael Foot, Christopher Shawcross, 
Fred Messer, Sydney Silverman, Joe Reeves, Lyell Wilkes, Woodrow Wyatt. 
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Press. The Russian wireless certainly went too far in asserting that it 
‘reflected the sentiments of the masses of the Labour Party and the 
feelings of the whole working people of Britain.’ ? 

The letter to Mr. Attlee was not communicated to the Press at first. 
But a summary appeared in The Daily Worker, whereupon The Man- 
chester Guardian published the full text on November 19th. 

However we may judge the action of the ‘ Rebels,’ their letter calls 
for critical examination, not because of its intrinsic importance but 
because it is what the Germans would call a Zeitdokument. It is an 
instructive compendium of popular fallacies about the purpose of foreign 
policy and is permeated by that sentimental materialism which is so 
fashionable to-day. Similar fallacies can be found plentifully in the 
leading articles of The Times and of the Liberal dailies, in The New 
Statesman and Nation, in talks on foreign policy broadcast by the B.B.C., 
and in a vast number of books, pamphlets and articles by numerous 
literati. 

We shall examine the letter, not because it has any intrinsic import- 
ance, not because we believe that the action of which it forms a part 
will deflect the foreign policy of the present British Government from 
its course, but because it is what the Germans call a Zeitdokument, 
because it is highly characteristic of the disintegration that is creeping 
upon the political genius of the English and has begun to corrode those 
simple loyalties which are, in a last analysis, the rock-foundations of 
a sound foreign policy. 

The ‘ Rebels ’ in their letter express the conviction that an ‘ enduring 
peace can be based ’ only on ‘ democratic socialism ’ (§ 1). This is, of 
course, an assumption for which there is, and can be, no evidence. 

By ‘ democratic socialism ’ they appear to mean the kind of moderate 
socialism propagated by the British Labour Party—later on they use the 
term ‘ social democracy ’ as meaning the same thing, although it belongs 
to the vocabulary of continental socialism which derived its principal 
doctrines from the works of Karl Marx and Engels. 

In Germany ‘ democratic socialism,’ or ‘social democracy ’ receive a 
deal of encouragement to-day. Perhaps rightly, though it might be 
unwise to forget that it failed miserably to stem the advance of National 
Socialism. Thanks to the victories won by the armed forces of the 
Allied Powers, it is re-emerging in western Germany—but not in eastern 
and central Germany, where it is prohibited by the Russians. ‘ Demo- 
cratic socialism ’ has just been severely defeated in France. In the 
United States it hardly exists and is regarded with dislike and distrust 
by most Americans. In Russia it has been ruthlessly exterminated. 
Its chief Russian exponents, the Mensheviks, have perished in Russian 
labour camps if they were not executed long ago. Even in Great Britain, 





® Broadcast by Mr. Malnikov from Moscow: v. The Manchester Guardian, November 
19th, 1946, p. 6, col. 4. 

3 We refer to paragraphs in the letter as they appear in text as published by The 
Manchester Guardian. 
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‘democratic socialism ’ is not accepted by the majority of the nation 
and has not been placed in power for ever. 

The Rebels tell us that ‘ British social democracy has a historic réle to 
play in proving to the world by her (sic) leadership and example that demo- 
cratic socialism is the only final basis for world government ’ (§ 2). 

There is, as far as we are aware, no evidence to show that a ‘ world 
government ’ is ever likely to come about or that it would be beneficial 
even ifitdid. And if one particular political system, namely ‘ democratic 
socialism,’ is to be the only ‘ final basis,’ such a government could hardly 
fail to be a despotism which would be compelled to eliminate all other 
systems—and Great Britain would, by her ‘leadership,’ have achieved 
something against her own nature, something that would make the 
greater part of mankind regard her as an enemy, something which would, 
in the achievement (if achievement were imaginable) impose an unendur- 
able physical and mental strain upon her. And why should the socialist 
and democratic ‘basis’ be ‘final’? Are there to be no new political 
beliefs, doctrines, systems, when ‘ world government ’ has been estab- 
lished ? Must all mankind look forward to a homogeneous and static 
condition : to ‘social democracy ’, universal and eternal ? 

The Rebels then tell us in a non sequitur that because ‘ British social 
democracy ’ has ‘ this réle to play,’ it ‘ can therefore [sic] provide a genuine 
middle way between the extreme alternatives of American free enterprise 
economies and Russian totalitarian socio-political life’ (§ 7). We find 
this bowrrage de crdne a little hard to understand. How can ‘social 
democracy’ be both a ‘middle way’ and a ‘basis’? Or, if it becomes a 
‘ basis for world government,’ how can it be a ‘ middle way ’ any longer ? 
Besides, what is to become of the two ‘extremes’? If the United 
States and Russia take part in ‘ world government,’ will not the‘ extreme 
alternatives ’ be part of the ‘basis’? Or are the United States and 
Russia expected to abandon their own political and social systems and 
embrace the social democracy they hate and despise ? 

The Rebels make a pretence of consideration for the difficulties of the 
British Government (§ 3) only to be the more inconsiderate later on. 
Great Britain, they say, ‘is burdened with the Imperialist past.’ What 
does this mean ? Does it refer to India—a ‘ burden’ which is being 
discarded more rapidly than is good either for Great Britain or for India ? 
Or to Palestine—a burden that is borne in an endeavour to keep a 

promise ? Or does ‘ Imperialist past’ mean the Empire in general ? 
Would England’s greatness to-day be conceivable without the Empire ? 
Could she have emerged victorious from two World Wars without it ? 
Is it not to-day, despite the crises that afflict it, a source of strength, 
and no burden ? 
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The Rebels then return to the ‘ middle way *(§ 4). They tell us they 
‘are sorry ’ that ‘little has been done to establish the middle way in a 
dynamic and positive manner.’ 


They accuse Great Britain of having 
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lost ‘ that initiative in foreign affairs which was expected by democrats.’ 

We are not told who these democrats are—surely not the ‘ democrats ’” 
of Poland, Rumania, and other countries ‘ behind the curtain,’ for in these 
the Rebels show no interest. With the rebels of past generations, the 
great liberals and socialists, who opposed tyranny wherever they found 
it, our Rebels have nothing in common! In the next sentence, they 
accuse Great Britain of answering ‘the power politics of others’ by 
‘power politics ’ of her own. We fail to see what other answer there 
could be to ‘ power politics,’ or how it is possible to engage in ‘ power 
politics ’ without showing any initiative.‘ 

The Rebels seem to look upon the defensive measures taken by the 
United States as a cause for apprehension, no less than those taken by 
Russia, and chide the British Government for showing apprehension with 
regard to the former only. Their letter is deeply hostile to the United 
States—in this respect they differ from the daily Press, though not from 
the B.B.C.5 

There have been, and will continue to be, deep differences of policy 
between Great Britain and the United States, and severe commercial 
competition. But there can be no honest doubt that the greatness of the 
United States—a greatness that is not only material—is a boon to man- 
kind in general and to Great Britain in particular. So far from menacing 
the security of Great Britain and the Empire, the immense power of the 
United States renders that security more secure. If, as some prophets 
foretell (with ill-concealed relish), America is weakened by a severe crisis 
in the near future and revert to isolation, the dangers threatening the 
security of Great;Britain and the peace of the world will be va tly increased. 

We do not share the view, which is being propagated so assiduously 
to-day, that Great Britain is no longer a ‘first class power.’ It is true 
that America has superior wealth and resources. But the power of Great 
Britain is the greater, not the smaller, because of the power of the United 
States and the unique relationship that exists between them and the 
British Empire. If they were to disarm, the Empire would have to 
increase her armaments and prepare for war. 

Russia has made vast conquests and is engaged in the stubborn pursuit 
of further conquests. The menace of a Third World War comes exclu- 
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orem 


sively from Russia. The hope of an enduring peace comes exclusively | 


from the Empire and the United States. 

The Rebels seem to deplore what they call the American ‘monopoly 
of the atomic bomb.’ They must know, if they are honest with them- 
selves, that Russia, in possession of atomic bombs, would be a greater 
menace than she is even now, and that if she had the ‘ monopoly ’ the 
menace would be immediate and catastrophic (if the atomic bomb is 

* ‘Power politics’ is a Teutonism which has no precise meaning in English and should 
have no place in the language. 

5 The daily Press, including the Liberal press, has, on the whole, been friendly without 
being obsequious to the United States, but the broadcast given by A. J. P. Taylor, in the 
Third Programme of the B.B.C. (December 6th, 8.35 p.m.) was permeated by hostility 
towards the United States and disparagement of Great Britain. 
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indeed as effective a weapon as is generally supposed). That the United 
States do not mean to give up this monopoly is just cause for deep satis- 
faction—the more so as there is reason to trust that they will share the 
monopoly with Great Britain and the Dominions if the dire necessity 
ever arises. 

The Rebels do not appear to know what foreign affairs are about. - 
Again and again they refer to the unfavourable ‘impression ’ made by 
British foreign policy, but they do not appear to care whether the ‘ impres- 
sion’ is just or unjust. They seem to think it more important that 
foreign policy should make a good impression abroad than that it should 
be sound. 

They deplore the ‘ continued recognition of the Franco régime ’ (§ 7). 
This régime is not one that would commend itself to the people of this 
country and appears to be intensely unpopular in its own. But the recog- 
nition or non-recognition of a foreign government is a juridical matter 
pertaining to the status of that government—whether its control is 
effective and whether it can be regarded as being legitimate or having 
achieved legitimacy—and not to its merits or demerits. General Franco’s 
government, like the government of the Soviet Union, took power through 
rebellion. This may have been a reason for withholding recognition at 
first, but not for withdrawing recognition once given. 

We fail to see how the withdrawal of our diplomatic representative 
in Spain can serve any legitimate or useful purpose whatever. As far 
as we are aware, all competent observers agree that the constant girding 
at General Franco and the insults and menaces uttered against his 
government by Russia and by France, have only strengthened his hold, 
prolonged the tenure of his power, and given him an importance in the 
eyes of the Spaniards which is out of all proportion with his achievements. 
But no one acquainted with the intense pride and individualism of the 
Spaniards would have expected any other result. 

The Rebels deplore the ‘impression’ the Spanish policy of Great 
Britain has made in France. But what have they done to counteract this 
impression ? Nothing at all—on the contrary, they and those of their 
opinion have done their best to reinforce this impression (which, by the 
way, is far from being shared by all Frenchmen). And why do they 
select the Spanish Government for particular disapproval? Why not 
the Yugoslav Government which was more recently established, which 
usurped the power exercised by a legitimate government, which is 
more tyrannical than the Spanish, and more hostile to Great Britain ? 
The reason is that the Rebels are indifferent to such considerations— 
to questions of legitimacy or illegitimacy, humanity or inhumanity, 
friendliness or hostility to Great Britain. Yugoslavia enjoys the favour 
and Spain the disfavour of Russia—and that for our Rebels is enough. 

Are they not aware that if General Franco were to be removed by 
pressure from outside, there would be a crisis in Spain, perhaps even 
civil war, and that the Spanish Communists would then acquire freedom 
of manceuvre, and would, with the moral and material support of Russia 
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(and of France, who, thanks to her own Communists, is a semi-satellite of 
Russia’s), become a power in the land, a state within the state? The 
Spanish Communist Party would—like Communist Parties elsewhere— 
strike a nationalistic attitude, demand the return of Gibraltar to 
Spain, and threaten the present régime in Portugal, perhaps even the 
independence of Portugal. 

Whatever may be said about Spain to-day, she is not aggressive. 
There is no justification for any complaint against her under Article 39 
of the Charter of the United Nations *—Spain, however, would be entirely 
justified in lodging a complaint against France, who has shown herself 
an aggressive neighbour and has compelled Spain to take defensive 
measures along the Pyrenean border. That The United Nations Organisa- 
tion should refuse to admit Spain as a member is proof that this 
Organisation is not an impartial body but an instrument of unfair 
discrimination. 

Ii 


It was only to be expected that the Rebels would follow the prevalent 
fashion of malignant hostility towards Greece.? The ‘net result’ of 
‘the process ’ (they do not say what ‘ process,’ but presumably they mean 
the course of British policy towards Greece) has been ‘ the emergence of 
a royalist régime based on the most reactionary forces ’ (§ 8). 

The King of Greece wished to return to his country as soon as it was 
liberated, and, in principle, there was no reason why he should not have 
returned at the beginning of 1945. But he was persuaded, for political— 
and, perhaps, justifiable—reasons to remain in England. Under the 
Varkiza Agreement, the plebiscite, which was to decide the future of the 
monarchy, was to have been held before the end of 1945. The elections, 
held on March 31st, 1946, under the superintendence of British, American 
and French observers, who testified to the fairness of the procedure, 
showed that the Populists were the strongest party in Greece—they 
were, and still are, royalists to a man, and have nothing to do with 
‘reaction ’. The British Government persisted in the opinion that the 
return of the King should be postponed, but had not the right to hold 
back the monarch of what was, after all, an independent country and an 
ally, indefinitely. The plebiscite was held on September Ist and produced 
a big majority in the King’s favour, whereupon he returned to Greece. 
The British Government have throughout striven to promote reconcilia- 
tion between the monarchists and the republicans in Greece, between 
the government and the opposition. If the Greek policy of the British 
Government is open to criticism, it is for endeavouring to find a mean 
between two extremes, a mean which does not, and cannot, exist, and for 
promoting a leniency which led to the release from prison of many fanatics 

* * Article 39. The Security Council shall determine the existence of any threat to 
the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression and shall make recommendations, or 
decide what measures shall be taken in accordance with Articles 41 and 42, to maintain or 
restore international peace and security.’ 

? This hostility has been especially evident in the Liberal press. 
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and desparadoes who took up arms again and caused the death of many 
loyal Greeks in the atrocious war that has been going on for many months. 

These are the facts. They refute the insinuation of the Rebels that the 
British Government is responsible for establishing royalist reaction in 
Greece. When the King of Greece returned to Athens he was received 
with unbounded enthusiasm by the populace. His régime and his per- 
sonal authority are based not ‘on the most reactionary forces’ as the 
Rebels assert, but on the support of millions of voters, most of whom are 
peasants and democratic to the bone. But, of course, it does not suit 
the purpose of our Rebels, when ‘the common people’ of a foreign 
country show that they are like ‘the common people’ of this country 
in their loyalty to the Throne. To attack the Throne in this country 
would not be at all popular—to attack the Throne in another country is 
safer and is, of course, an oblique attack on the monarchy as an institution 
everywhere. 

We are continually reminded that the present Spanish Government 
was established by armed rebellion with help from outside, and that it 
overthrew a Government which was legitimately in power. In Greece 
there is also a rebellion which is receiving help from outside. But as the 
rebellion has a Communistic character, and as it is favoured by Russia, 
and as the Greek Government does not contain any Communists and, 
indeed, has nothing to commend it except being legitimate, popular, 
democratic (despite the severe restrictions upon freedom imposed by 
the exigencies of the national struggle against terrible enemies) and 
pro-British, our own Rebels have no word against the rebellion. Do they 
not know that if the rebellion were to succeed, the independence of Greece 
would come to an end, Russia would be on the Aigean (as she is now on 
the southern Adriatic, Albania being one of her dependencies), and the 
security of the eastern Mediterranean would be disastrously affected ? 

We are constantly reminded that General Franco was not friendly to 
the Allied cause during the war. That the King of Greece led his country 
in the war against Italy, that, when Greece was invaded by Germany 
and some of the Greek politicians resisted (as well they might have done, 
at the sure prospect of a German occupation), he rallied his cabinet and 
was responsible above all others for the Greek refusal to capitulate, and 
that he was awarded the D.S.O. for gallantry in the field—of all this we 
are seldom reminded. 

Even if the Greek Government were ‘reactionary,’ even if it were un- 
popular (if it has lost some of its popularity, it is because the Greek people 
do not think it has been sufficiently energetic in dealing with the rebellion), 
it would still be a government which has for its principal task the defence 
of Greek independence. It may be that it could fulfil that task better 
if it were widened to include the loyal opposition (as distinct from the 


8 We have not discovered one serious argument for recognising the so-called ‘ Govern- 
ment ’ of Sefior Giral. It is certainly not a government de facto—which General Franco’s 
certainly is. We fail to see how even the most dexterous juridical contortionism could 
represent it as a government de jure. 
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disloyal opposition which favours the rebellion), but the fact remains 
that the present political order in Greece, the outcome of elections held 
fairly as no other elections between the Arctic and the Augean, and of a 
plebiscite such as would be inconceivable under the despotisms in the 
countries controlled by Russia, stands between the Greek people and the 
extinction of their national liberties. That Greek independence is a 
vital interest of Great Britain’s is, happily, recognised by the British 
Government, but not by our Rebels who, in their letter at least, show no 
concern for the vital interests of their own country. 

Further on (§ 25), they call upon the British Government to ‘set a 
moral example ’ in Greece, as in Spain, so as to ‘ strengthen democratic 
Socialist resolve.’ How could a ‘ moral example ’ operate and how could 
‘ democratic Socialist resolve ’ (whatever that may be) gather strength if 
Greece were to become an extension of Tito’s Yugoslavia, as she would 
if her present political order were to be overthrown and Great Britain 
were to withdraw her support ? 

Democracy means much in Greece, socialism little. Socialism of a 
tyrannical kind has been established in other countries between the Arctic 
and the Aigean and democracy has been sacrificed because the people 
of those countries are, for the most part, fundamentally democratic but 
not fundamentally socialistic, the vast majority of them being peasants 
and farmers (as in Greece). The Rebels admit that ‘ criticisms of the 
internal affairs in Poland and other States bordering on the Soviet [sic] 
. . . have considerable foundation in fact ’ (§ 18). But they try to make 
the harsh realities appear less harsh by resorting to the favourite device 
of the baser sort of controversialist who, in the presence of facts which he 
dare not deny, tries to belittle their gravity (and to impugn those who 
report them faithfully) by pharisaical complaints about ‘ exaggeration.’ 
These ‘ criticisms’ are ‘frequently exaggerated’ so our Rebels tell us. 
But the truth is that these ‘criticisms’ represent a constant under- 
estimation. The British public has no conception of the terrorism, the 
arrests, executions, and deportations, the violent intrusion of an alien 
system and of an alien way of life into the home, into society, and into 
the individual conscience, the monstrous edifice of falsehood and chicanery 
which oppresses the human spirit in the countries behind ‘ the so-called 
“iron curtain ’’,’ the gradual extermination of whole nations.°® 

The Rebels then return to their original thesis, although ‘ the middle 
way ’ has, in the meantime, become a bridge.*° Great Britain, they tell 
can by her ‘example . . . bridge the antagonism between the United 
States and the Soviet Union by the rigorous pursuit of Socialist policies 
at home and abroad ’ (§ 19). 

The British Government has a mandate from its own people, but none 
from the people of other countries. It could not refrain from socialism 
at home without betraying its own principles and breaking its pledges. 


® Of the Estonians, for example, who have, by arrests, executions, and deportations 
been reduced by about two-thirds. 
10 Pons asinorum, perhaps. 
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But by remaining true to those principles and keeping those pledges, it 
does not in the least ‘bridge the antagonism’ between Russia and 
America. It adds to its unpopularity in America and does not add to its 
popularity in Russia—indeed, it is probable that Russia distrusts the 
Socialist Government in Great Britain more than she would distrust a 
Conservative Government. The British Government has no intention 
of abandoning its socialism and there is no legitimate reason why it should. 
Its duty is to its own people, not to the people of the United States and 
the Soviet Union. It must do what it believes to be right, just as a Con- 
servative or a Coalition Government must do what it believes to be right, 
should either succeed, by its own people, even if doing right could make 
that poor impression abroad which our Rebels seem to regard as a matter 
of far greater concern than matters of right and wrong. 

We have examined less than half their letter and refrain from examin- 
ing the remainder, which we could hardly do without compiling an 
excessively tedious catalogue of fallacies and false sentiments. 

Even ‘ from a socialist point of view ’ the letter will not bear criticism. 
We can well imagine the truculence of the scorn Karl Marx would have 
expressed, had he let his trenchant mind operate on such a document. 
And if it has come to the notice of Marshal Stalin, it will surely have 
called forth one of his cruder witticisms. 

Mr. Attlee and Mr. Bevin do not find their socialism incompatible 
with their patriotism. They know—what our Rebels do not seem to 
know—that even a socialist England must have security, must have 
trade, must defend her overseas communications, and must take other 
nations as they are. Even nationalised factories can be bombed, even 
nationalised ships can be torpedoed, and even a socialist Common- 
wealth must be prepared to withstand the malice of its foes. 

The letter of the twenty-one Rebels is highly characteristic of a trend 
of fashionable opinion in this country. We do not believe that this 
trend will prevail. 

Were it to prevail, the honour and the security of Great Britain and 
of the Empire would be in deadly peril. 

F. A. Voter. 


11 Russian hatred of social democracy is displayed afresh in the defamatory attacks on 
the German Social Democratic leader, Dr. Schumacher. David Zaslavsky, writing in 
Pravda, accuses Dr. Schumacher of gratifying German nationalists and using ‘ base methods 
from Goebbels’s arsenal’ (the Manchester Guardian, December 10th, 1946, p. 8, col. 3). 
He does not mention the fact that Dr. Schumacher, who lost an arm in the First World 
War, spent ten years—which included the whole period of the Second World War—in a 
German concentration camp. Lenin had a malignant hatred of social democracy and of 
the British Labour Party. He denounced ‘the Hendersons and Snowdens’ as ‘ utterly 
worthless ’ and ‘ treacherous ’ (Lefé Wing Communism, p. 66). In the Programme of the 
Communist International (1928), Social Democracy is denounced as ‘the mainstay of 
imperialism ’ and the Second International as ‘ the most reliable pillar of bourgeois society.” 
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WISHFUL THINKING ABOUT INDIA 


Lzst I be misucdersiood, let me make clear at the outset that I whole- 
heartedly approve of the Cabinet Mission’s plan. The tragedy lies in the 
fact that the Mission, as I shall show, swallowed their own words at a 
critical moment and changed their plan. The Indian problem can be 
solved. How much more blood need be shed before the solution procures 
general acceptance depends, firstly, on how firmly the British Government 
holds to the course originally charted by the Cabinet Mission on May 16th, 
to which it has now returned, but from which the Mission itself so disas- 
trously deviated at the end of June; and secondly, on how soon the 
Congress leaders realise that, like European aggressors, they have over- 
rated their own strength ; that Britain cannot be counted out ; and that 
they. are obstructing and not, as they suppose, defending the unity of 
India in resisting the Mission’s proposals. 

The essence of the statement issued from Downing Street on the night 
of December 6th, 1946, at the conclusion of the talks with Pandit Nehru 
and Mr. Jinnah, is that the British Government has reaffirmed the Cabinet — 
Mission’s plan, as announced on May 16th, and agreed that it means what 
it appears to mean and what the Mission had previously told Congress | 
and League that it did mean. This is also what Mr. Jinnah and the 
League have throughout held it to mean. What has not been understood 
in Britain is that the Mission went back on its words. Newsprint short- 
age, the inherent complexities of the Mission’s plan, and the subtlety of | 
the eminent legal brains which devotedly serve the Congress cause have | 
combined to produce a more surprising perversion of the facts of present- | 
day history than I should have supposed possible, despite considerable | 
experience. | 

The chronological order of events is of vital importance. : 

On May 16th the Mission disclosed its plan. For the purposes of the | 
Constituent Assembly it grouped the provinces in three sections: A, B | 
and C. A comprises the great bulk of India, where there is a large Hindu | 
majority. I have seen this section referred to in sober quarters in the | 
London Press as ‘Southern India,’ and readers left under the impression 
that there were three more or less equal sections, and that the Moslems | 
were to get two-thirds. The fallacy of this will be evident when it is | 
realised that the ‘ A’ section includes Bombay, Delhi, Simla, Mussoorie, 
Naini Thal, Lucknow, and Patna, none of which can truthfully be 
described as in Southern India! Actually the B and C sections cover a 
very small portion of the map of India, in the north, west and the north- 
east. 
The Mission proposed that, although the Constituent Assembly shall 
finally function as a whole for the purpose of settling the All-India Union | 
Constitution, the provincial constitutions shall be separately devised by | 
the three provincial sections of the Assembly, and that these sections shall | 
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be free to form groups with executives and legislatures, and each group 
can determine the provincial subjects to be taken in common. 

This is the heart of the matter. It means that, within an Indian 
federation sovereign only in regard to foreign affairs, defence and commu- 
nications, there can be sub-federations of such provinces as wish to get 
together for other purposes, so that single provinces need not be charged 
with responsibility for the whole vast field of residuary subjects some of 
which obviously require co-ordination beyond the limits of a single 
province. It is a well-balanced plan for redressing the weakness of a 
central Government confined to three subjects by the creation of regional 
groups; and it does genuinely provide protection for provinces with 
Moslem majorities against abuse of power by a central government resting 
on a Hindu majority. 

The Moslem case has largely gone by default with the public because 
the Moslems have hardly any Press in India, whereas there are numerous 
great daily newspapers owned and staffed by Hindus ; and newspapers 
in British ownership as well as internatioral news agencies have to recruit 
from a journalistic pool where Hindus predominate, because in pre- 
nationalistic days they studied the language and literature of their new 
Western masters. The Moslems, resenting the decline of the Moghuls 
and their replacement by the British, and preferring their own Arabic 
and Persian culture, discouraged Western education. 

The extraordinary result is that Congress to-day is able without much 
challenge from any quarter to represent the League as the obstacle to the 
Cabinet Mission’s plan, and itself as the only body which has accepted it 
and wishes to carry it out. Precisely the reverse is the case. The Con- 
gress has rever accepted the Mission’s plan, and its purpose in insisting 
on a meeting of the Constituent Assembly while the Moslems are in a 
mood to boycott that Assembly is to defeat the plan. 

The issue should be tested. The League, even after it had quarrelled 
with the Cabinet Mission because the latter had openly deviated from its 
own plan, wisely decided not to boycott the elections for the Constituent 
Assembly, and it will be equally well advised eventually to go to that 
Assembly and, under Mr. Jinnah’s leadership, to keep the true issue 
steadily to the front. The League is in a stronger position regarding the 
Constituent Assembly now than it was in the summer when Assam and 
Bengal together presented a note of interrogation, as since then Mr. Fazlul 
Huq, the Congress hope in Bengal, has deserted them and joined the 
Moslem League. 

The Congress Working Committee was the first to meet for considera- 
tion of the plan, and on May 24th passed a resolution expressing disagree- 
ment with the Mission’s plan, and substitutimg a revised edition of it. 
Instead of ‘ proposing’ this revised edition, they put it forward as an 
order, something that must be accepted :— 

‘ The statement issued by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy contains 
certain recommendations and suggests a procedure for the building up of 
a Constituent Assembly which is sovereign in so far as the framing of the 
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Constitution is concerned. The Committee do not agree with some of these 
recommendations. In their view it will be open to the Constituent Assembly 
itself at any stage to make changes and variations with the proviso that in 
regard to certain major communal matters a majority decision of both the 
major communities will be necessary.’ 


As regards the provincial sections, the Congress laid down a new procedure 
designed expressly to wreck at the outset the possibility of a federal 
Pakistan. To do this they proposed to interpret the language of the 
Mission’s statement in a sense which they themselves implied it does not 
bear :— ; 

‘ In order to retain the recommendatory character of the Statement, and in 
order to make the clauses consistent with each other, the Committee read 
paragraph 15 to mean that, in the first instance, the respective provinces will 
make their choice whether or not to belong to the section in which they are 
placed.’ 


Next day, May 25th, the Mission promptly replied that ‘ the interpretation 


put by the Congress resolution on para. 15 does not accord with the | 


Delegation’s intentions.’ They also replied that ‘ the present Constitution 
must continue during the interim period,’ and that ‘the scheme stands 
as a whole and can only succeed if it is accepted and worked in a spirit 
of co-operation.’ That plainly meant that it was not open to the Congress 
to separate the short term plan from the long-term plan ; to refuse to join 
in the interim Government while professing to accept the proposals for the 
Constituent Assembly. Yet that is precisely what the Congress did in June. 
It refused to jo the mterim Government, and accepted not the Mission’s 
plan for the Constituent Assembly, but its own revision of that plan. 

The Moslem League Council met on June 5th. Mr. Jinnah expressed 
strong Moslem resentment at the Mission’s rejection of a sovereign 
Pakistan and the arguments given for this rejection ; but he reeommended 
the acceptance of the plan for the sake of peace and as a second best, 
welcoming the arrangements for provincial grouping on the ground that 
in these lay the foundation and basis for a Pakistan. Next day the League 
Council accepted the Mission’s plan, both long term and short term, in its 
entirety, without qualification. 


seers: 


OMe 


Mr. Jinnah and the League were well aware that they were accepting | 
@ compromise and agreeing to enter an all-India federation. I discussed — 
this with Mr. Jinnah the following day, June 7th, and he referred to the 


grouping of B and C provinces in the first instance, and their inclusion for 


sews 


specific purposes in an all-India frame as a new experiment, and ‘a | 


federation within a federation.’ 

That, surely, was the golden moment for everybody to shake hands 
all round. The essential unity of India was there to be secured had 
Congress offered itshand. Unfortunately there was a failure of generosity. 


a 


Neither from the Cabinet Mission nor from the Congress, publicly at any | 


rate, came one word of congratulation or any recognition of what it had 


cost the Moslem League to abandon, even temporarily, its platform of an 
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these | independent Pakistan. The only evident response was a derisive outburst 

mbly | in the Hindu press, accompanied by insulting cartoons, proclaiming the 

1at in | defeat and surrender of the League, and determination to follow up this 

h the | victory by another, and force the Mission to yield in all points to Congress 
demands. 

One of these was that a Moslem nominee of Congress should be in any 
interim Government, and another that the Hindus should have one more 
portfolio than the Moslems. The League would not agree and conse- 
quently the Viceroy’s efforts to form a Government by consultation with 
the political parties made no progress. Accordingly, on June 16th, 

without allocating portfolios, he publicly nominated a Government him- 


edure 
eral 
if the 
Ss not 


andin | self and invited those nominated to join it. The list included five caste 
Pen Hindus who were Congress members and one from the depressed classes, 


also a Congress adherent ; and five Moslem Leaguers. 


A Announcing the list the Mission and the Viceroy stated ‘ If any of these 
| is unable for personal reasons to accept, the Viceroy will, after consulta- 
ation | tion, invite some other person in his place. . . . In the event of the two 


ca 


h the | major parties, or either of them, proving unwilling to join in the setting up 
ution of a Coalition Government on the above lines, it is the intention of the 
tands Viceroy to proceed with the formation of an Interim Government which 
spirit will be as representative as possible of those willing to accept the statement 
igTess of May 16th.’ It was added that ‘the Viceroy will aim at inaugurating 
ojoin = the new Government about June 26th.’ 
or the On June 25th the Moslem League Working Committee passed a resolu- 
June. tion in which they agreed ‘ to join the Interim Government on the basis 
sion’s | of the statement of the Cabinet Delegation and His Excellency the Viceroy 
n. dated June 16th, 1946.’ 
essed The same day the Congress Working Committee resolved that they 
reign were ‘unable to accept the proposals for the formation of an imterim 
mnded | Government as contained in the statement of June 16th. The Committee 
best, have, however, decided that the Congress should join the proposed 
| that Constituent Assembly with a view to framing the Constitution of a free, 
eague | united, and democratic India.’ In forwarding this resolution to the 
in its Viceroy the President of the Congress informed him that the Congress 
adhered to its own interpretation of the provisions of the Cabinet Mission’s 
pting plan given in the statement of May 16th. 
ussed At this point it seemed that the Mission had no choice. It had on 
0 the June 16th prescribed and published its own course of action for the 
on for precise situation which had arisen. One of the major parties had proved 
1d ‘a ‘unwilling to join in the setting up of a Coalition Government on the 
above lines.’ The other had expressed complete willingness. 
hands Had the Mission done what it had said it would do, and formed a 
i had. Government of those whom the Viceroy had nominated and were willing 
osity. to serve—while at the same time keeping places vacant for the Congress 
t any and carrying on some government departments either by temporary 
it had | doubling of portfolios or through caretaker departmental heads, the history 
of an of the last five months in India would have been very different. 
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Instead, on the very same day, June 25th, and as the result of private 
negotiations with Congress leaders prior to the passing of the Congress 
resolution of June 25th, the Mission went straight into reverse. 

On that day the Mission informed Mr. Jinnah verbally that ‘the 
Congress had accepted the statement of May 16th while refusing to take 
part in the Interim Government.’ 

The Viceroy was made to write Mr. Jinnah a letter confirming this 
language. I give the rest of the letter, which with its complete reversal 
of reason and logic must remain as a puzzle to historians. Its funda- 
mental and glaring fallacies, to use no harsher words, can only be explained 
as the reaction of legal subtlety, Indian and British, upon British physical 
constitutions overstrained by overwork in the grilling Delhi summer. 
Here it is :-— 


‘This has produced a situation in which paragraph 8 of the statement of | 


June 16th takes effect. This paragraph said that if either of the two major 
parties was unwilling to join in the setting up of a Coalition Government on the 
lines laid down in the statement the Viceroy would proceed with the formation 
of an Interim Government which will be as representative as possible of those 
willing to accept the statement of May 16th. 

“Since the Congress and the Moslem League have now both (italics for this 
amazing word are mine) accepted the statement of May 16th it is the intention 
to form a Coalition Government including both those parties as soon as possible. 
In view, however, of the long negotiations which have already taken place, 
and since we all have other work to do, we feel that it will be better to have a 
short interval before proceeding with further negotiations for the formation of 
an Interim Government.’ 


Next day the Mission released a statement beginning with this 
profound insincerity :— 

“The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy are glad that Constitution- 
making can now proceed with the consent of the two major parties.’ 
It went on to say that, pending a later attempt to form an interim Govern- 
ment, the Viceroy would set up ‘a temporary caretaker Government of 
officials.’ 


The Moslem League was indignant at what it regarded as an open 
breach of faith, and declaring that it no longer had any confidence in | 
British good faith withdrew its acceptance of the Mission’s plan, called | 
upon its members to renounce all titles and honours conferred by the © 


Government, and for the first time in its history declared for a policy of 
direct action. 

The League had now been jockeyed out of the position of accepting 
the plan, and the Congress somehow foisted into the position of accepting 
the long-term plan. The Viceroy thereupon invited the Congress to form 
@ government. 

Here again a reversal of all previous declarations took place. The 
statement of May 25th reaffirmed that ‘the present Constitution must 


continue during the interim period,’ and the British Government for the | 
last seven years has accepted the Moslem League’s argument that, for the | 
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protection of minorities, any interim Government shall function ‘ within 
the framework of the existing Constitution.’ But when the Congress 
Government was formed in August a vast and sudden inroad, for the 
benefit of one political party, was made upon the position. Whereas on 
June 16th the Viceroy had nominated his own Government, which 
included a Parsi and an Indian Christian as well as representatives of 
Congress, League, and of the Sikhs, Congress now nominated the whole. 
They changed the Viceroy’s Parsi for their own Parsi, altered the Congress 
list, and filled the places originally offered to Moslem Leaguers. The 
Viceroy’s Executive Council was officially referred to as the Cabinet. 
Pandit Nehru assumed an over-all direction of policy and was regarded 
as the head of the Government. 

These innovations, natural and desirable trends in British eyes, but 
startling to the League in view of previous British policy, were, no doubt, 
largely responsible for the League’s reluctant entry into a coalition 
Government in October, lest all power should pass permanently into 
Congress hands, and for the determination of both sides to stay in as long 
as possible, and force the other out. 

Pandit Nehru at Merrut in November used language concerning the 
Viceroy normally incompatible with his and the Viceroy’s presence in the 
same Government. The Congress is convinced, in my view erroneously, 
that it is strong enough to challenge to the utmost the Moslem League, 
and that the British Government can be counted out. At the outbreak of 
war, as a newspaper editor in India I urged that the goodwill of Congress 
and all parties towards war efforts should be capitalised and a national 
Government formed for the prosecution of the war. That view did not 
prevail. Congress offers of war help were not accepted, and finally 
Congress definitely sided with Japan, and now idolises the Indian prisoners 
of war who, under the leadership of Mr. Subhas Bose, formed ‘ the Indian 
National Army ’ and fought on the Japanese side. The sequence of cause 
and effect can be understood, but the ordinary man, be he Eastern or 
Western, cannot understand why when we rejected the approaches 
(admittedly rather ungracefully made, out of consideration for Mr. 
Gandhi who urged the British in 1941 to submit to Hitler, and the Indians 
in 1942 to submit to Japan) of the Congress during the war we should 
now prefer voluntarily to hand over to a party which ended as enemy 
partisans rather than to those who aided us during the war. 

The first essential is to restore faith in British consistency and loyalty, 
which is now lacking. We are right to carry out our pledges to give 
India complete self-government, and freedom to be inside or outside the 
British Commonwealth. But we must transfer power decently, and 
without betrayals. It could yet be done. 


ArTHuR Moore. 















THE CHERIBON AGREEMENT 


Tue draft agreement initialled at Cheribon on November 15th, 1946, is 
by no means the end of the Indonesian question. It is clearly a com- 
promise and in some respects a weak compromise. For, as we shall see, 
it was achieved by adopting two conflicting claims and reconciling neither. 
Consequently in future discussions both parties are likely to concentrate 
on recovering what may appear to be lost ground. This will mean 
a prolonged diplomatic tussle and it is therefore premature to assume 
that a final agreement is ‘ in the bag.’ 

Before attempting to analyse the Cheribon plan, it will be placed in 
better perspective if I first summarise the events which have led up to it. 
The first formal negotiations between the Dutch and Indonesians took 
place in February and March of last year and resulted in a ‘ framework of 
agreement’ which, though its terms have not yet been published, is 


understood to have been based on recognition of the Republic as a Free | 


State within the Kingdom of the Netherlands. Known as the ‘ Inver- 


chapel Agreement ’ (Lord Inverchapel had presided over the discussions | 
between Dr. van Mook, the Lieutenant-Governor-General, and Mr. Sutan | 


Shahrir, the Prime Minister of the Republic) these tentative proposals 
were rejected by the Netherlands Government which on May 2nd offered 
to recognise the Republic of Java as an autonomous unit within the Dutch 
Empire. This, however, did not satisfy the Indonesians who in their 
turn turned it down and replied with a set of counter-proposals reiterating 
their original demands for (a) recognition de facto of the Republic of Java 


er 


ee 


and Sumatra ; (6) after such recognition the opening of negotiations for a | 
treaty establishing the status of the whole of Indonesia as a Free State. | 
To these, however, no reply was forthcoming from the Dutch side and | 


relations between the two parties were thereafter frozen for the next three 
months. During this period both sides were hamstrung by an internal 
political crisis. Six weeks elapsed between Holland’s first post-war 
general election, held on May 17th, and the formation of the Beel Govern- 


ment at the beginning of July. Before this was over a Cabinet crisis also — 


of six weeks’ duration began in the Republican capital of Jogjakarta, | 
which had been boiling up for some time though was actually precipitated | 
by the kidnapping of Shahrir by the Communist leader Tan Malaka. | 


President Soekarno then assumed absolute powers which he did not 
relinquish until a new Republican Government was formed on 
October 2nd, though the real crisis ended when Shahrir was commissioned 
to form a new Cabinet on August 17th, the anniversary of the founding 
of the Republic, and the ascendancy of his moderate leadership thereby 
re-established. ‘We have come through a serious political crisis and are 
now more united than ever,’ said Shahrir in a conciliatory statement on 
August 18th, adding, ‘ The Republic will not collapse of its own accord, 
nor will it be crushed by military action.’ The first move towards the 
16 
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resumption of negotiations came from the Dutch side when the new 
Prime Minister announced a decision to send a special mission to Batavia, 
called a Commission-General. At first this proposal created some alarm 
in progressive circles lest it were a move designed to supersede van Mook 
and the conciliatory policy he represents ; but when the Bill to establish 
the Commission-General was discussed in the Second Chamber on August 
16th, diehard critics in their turn were apprehensive that it would prove 
an instrument to abet the ‘ one-man policy of van Mook.’ The members 
of the Commission-General were ex-Premier Professor W. Schermerhorn, 
chairman ; Mr. M. J. M. van Poll, a member of the Catholic Party in the 
Second Chamber and chairman of the reactionary ‘ Van Poll Commission ’ 
sent to the Indies at the beginning of the year; and Mr. F. de Boer, 
chairman of the Nederland Shipping Company. Dr. van Mook was also 
a member and his strong hand was clearly discernible throughout the 
whole course of the negotiations. Meanwhile at the Malino Conference, 
convened by van Mook in July, and the first of its kind ever held, repre- 
sentatives of the 12,000,000 inhabitants of Borneo and the ‘ Great East ’"— 
that is, Celebes, the Moluccas, the Lesser Sunda Islands and Dutch New 
Guinea—unanimously agreed to form themselves into a self-governing 
federation within the Dutch Empire to be called ‘ Indonesia Sarikat ’ or 
United Indonesia. A similar conference held at Pangkal Pinang on the 
island of Banka in October for the minority races—Eurasians, Chinese, 
Arabs—lined up with Malino. So when, on September 13th, van Mook 
wrote to Shahrir formally proposing the resumption of negotiations, the 
Dutch were reinforced by a substantial measure of Indonesian support 
outside Java and Sumatra. As a preliminary to the political negotiations, 
truce talks between the Dutch and Indonesians began at AFNETI head- 
quarters on September 20th. On the same day Dr. P. J. Koets, political 
adviser to the Governor-General, reported on the three-day visit of his 
goodwill mission to Jogjakarta, the first time any Dutch officials had been 
admitted to the Republican capital since liberation. ‘In the area we 
visited,’ he stated, ‘there is a community at present in the process of 
consolidation. Order prevails. Naturally there is still a lot to be done, 
but things are definitely developing in a good direction.’ Though this 
impression tallied with that formed by most foreign correspondents who 
have visited Jogjakarta it annoyed diehards in Batavia who complained 
that it was ‘not sufficiently tempered by critical considerations ’ and 
‘laid too much stress on partly justified enthusiasm.’ In Holland the 
Communists tried to twist the Government’s tail by staging a 24-hour 
strike in Amsterdam docks on September 24th in opposition to the 
despatch of troops to the Indies. As a result the Labour Party withdrew 
from a joint meeting with the Communists on the Indonesian question, 
and Mr. Jonkman, the Minister of Overseas Territories, made a statement 
that Government policy aimed at a ‘ peaceful settlement’ and ‘ was 
opposed to the use of armed force to suppress either the Indonesian people 
or the Indonesian desire for freedom.’ The evacuation of internees was 
resumed on the 27th and on October 7th the first plenary session of the 
Vou, CXLI.—No. 839 o* 
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political negotiations took place at the residence of the British Consul- 
General (incidentally the same house in which Soekarno had originally 
proclaimed shis Republic) under the chairmanship of Lord Killearn, 
Britain’s Special Commissioner for South-east Asia. The Truce Agree- 
ment, ‘ stabilising the present military positions and the balance of Allied 
and Indonesian forces ’ was signed on October 14th and augured well for 
the political negotiations. The Cease Fire Order followed on November 
4th and local agreements to bring it into full operation between the 
respective commanders are still in process. Shooting affrays here and 
there are inevitable for some time to come, and the Dutch Minister of War, 
Colonel A. H. Fievez, on November 27th, said that despite the truce the 
situation was practically the same as before and for the time being, 
therefore, no reduction of Dutch troops in Indonesia could be considered. 


Two days after the Truce Agreement the Republican Ministers dined at | 


the Governor-General’s Palace for the first time. An announcement on 
the 8th that the Commission-General had agreed to meet President 
Soekarno and Vice-President Hatta at Cheribon provoked protests in the 


States-General, but an official statement was issued describing the | 


Republic as ‘a fact of political reality ’ and that ‘the Government no | 


longer considers it conducive to fruitful consultation that the distinction | 


between Mr. Shahrir, who could be included in the discussions, and 
Mr. Shahrir, who could not, be maintained.’ Van Mook, who a year ago 
had been virtually excommunicated in Holland for attempting discussions 
with Soekarno, himself dotted the i’s of the ministerial obiter dicta by 
adding ‘ the judgment of the leading personalities of a people ultimately 
rests with the people themselves.’ On the 15th the Cheribon Agreement 
was signed. 

Briefly the Cheribon Agreement recommends the formation of an 
entirely new State to be called the Netherlands-Indonesian Union and 
comprised of two equal members—the Kingdom of the Netherlands and 
the United States of Indonesia. The head of this union would be the 
Queen of Holland who thus retains her sovereign status at the apex of the 
Dutch Empire. By thus proposing to convert their present ‘ Kingdom ’ 
into a ‘ Union’ and to couple the name ‘ Indonesian ’ with that of the 
‘ Netherlands ’ in the official title of the new State, the Dutch have 
abandoned their original stipulation that any acceptable agreement would 
perforce conform to the existing political framework of the Netherlands. 
Yet although the Netherlands Prime Minister, Dr. L. J. M. Beel, in the 
Second Chamber on November 14th claimed that ‘the Kingdom would 
be neither “‘ broken up” nor “ murdered,” but ordered in a different 
fashion and named in accordance with the demands of our time,’ the new 
proposals involve a fundamental reconstruction of the Constitution 
comparable to that of 1648 when the northern Low Countries became the 
Dutch Republic, or of 1815, when the Republic became a Kingdom. If 
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this plan materialises in 1949 the ‘ Kingdom ’ will become a ‘ Union ’ and | 


Holland’s third constitutional form in 300 years. 
The Union will comprise the whole of the Dutch Empire and within it 
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the Dutch West Indies—Curacao and Surinam—will continue as at 
present to form part of the Kingdom of the Netherlands, while the whole 
of the Netherlands East Indies, under Article 2 of the Cheribon Agreement 
will become a new ‘ sovereign democratic State ’ called the United States 
of Indonesia. This federation will in turn consist of two component units 
—the Republic of Indonesia (comprising Java, Sumatra and Madura) and 
the ‘ Malino territories,’ henceforward an autonomous federal State called 
the ‘Great East.’ While the inclusion of Sumatra, and, it is reported, 
of Banka and Billiton Islands, the rich tin areas which at Malino expressed 
their desire to remain administratively united with Sumatra, represents 
one of the major Dutch concessions in the Cheribon Agreement, the 
federal form proposed for the United States of Indonesia marks a with- 
drawal by the Indonesians from their original demand that the whole of 
the Indies should be brought within the unitary Constitution of the 
Republic. To make co-operation practicable between the two partners 
of the Union special machinery is to be created. Under Article 7 it is laid 
down that the Netherlands-Indonesian Union—that is the imperial or 
commonwealth body—shall have its own organs for the administration 
of foreign relations, defence and ‘ as far as is necessary ’ of finance as well 
as ‘subjects of an economic or cultural nature.’ These organs are to be 
formed jointly by the governments and possibly parliaments of the two 
countries, and under Article 8 their decrees are to be issued in the name of 
the Crown. Taken as a whole, the proposed structure of the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union is, as van Mook claimed, a new one in international 
affairs. Whether it will prove workable is another question. To sum 
up, the Cheribon Agreement involves the drafting and/or amendment of 
five separate constitutions which have all to be integrated into a single 
constitutional pyramid. First there is the pyramid itself—the ‘ Union,’ a 
new creation. Within the ‘ Union ’ there are the ‘ Kingdom,’ the existing 
constitution of which will require drastic amendment, and the ‘ United 
States ’ which have still to be brought into being. Within the ‘ United 
States ’ come the Republic, whose existing simple constitution will require 
considerable elaboration, and the ‘Great East.’ For this last a constitu- 
tion has already been drafted by a joint Dutch-Indonesian Advisory 
Council appointed by Dr. van Mook and is about to be submitted to a 
further conference at Den Pasar which, apparently, is to sit as a Consti- 
tuent Assembly. This draft constitution provides for an elected 
leglisature, parliamentary ministers and a ‘ Head of State.’ This last 
point is of special interest. At Malino the federation of what is now named 
the ‘ Great East ’ was to be under the Crown, and presumably the Head of 
State will be the Queen, who is also Head of State for the Kingdom and 
the Union. But in the Republic the Head of State is a President. Who 
then is to be Head of State in the United States of Indonesia ? The Queen 
or the President ? There seems to be no possible third alternative, but 
this is one of the vital issues yet to be determined. 

The Cheribon Agreement was formally approved by the Republican 
Cabinet on November 24th, and by the Netherlands Government on 
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December 10th. The Dutch Press gave it a cautious reception and the 
diehards have been busy with petitions to the Government and a poster 
campaign on the hoardings. The Netherlands Institute of Public 
Opinion reported on December 6th that the country is almost evenly 
divided on the issue: 38 per cent. in favour, 36 per cent. against and 
26 per cent. have ‘no opinion.’ The strawpoll revealed a striking division 
among supporters of the Catholic Party, with 30 per cent. for, 33 per cent. 
against and 37 per cent. ‘no opinion.’ The Party of Labour was divided 56 
per cent. for, 19 per cent. against and 25 per cent. ‘no opinion.’ The Anti- 
Revolutionary, Christian Historical and Freedom parties (the Calvinist 
parties of the Right) were preponderantly against and the Communist 
Party overwhelmingly for the Agreement. A debate which opened in the 
Secon Chamber on December 16th is still in progress at the time of 
writing, and if, contrary to the intention of the Government, the opposition 
parties succeed in forcing a vote on an amendment the decision will be 
crucial. This time the discussion should be very much more realistic than 
in the past. For the first time it is founded upon accomplished facts— 
the most important being that the first constitutional milestone is be- 
hind instead of in front—and upon complete documentation. On 
December 7th a Government Memorandum was issued embodying (1) an 
Aide Memoire sent to the British Government on August 6th, setting out 
the principles on which the Netherlands were prepared to continue 


negotiations with the Indonesian Republican leaders ; (2) the Instructions | 


to the Commission-General. On December 10th Mr. Jonkman, the 
Minister for Overseas Territories, made an official statement to the Second 
Chamber on the Cheribon Agreement and at the same time presented an 
‘ Explanatory Memorandum ’ prepared on November 26th by the Com- 
mission-General to elucidate the Agreement. Meantime in Indonesia the 
initial enthusiasm which greeted the Agreement was cooled by the 
protracted Cabinet discussions and the clear hostility of opinion in 
Holland. On November 28th it was rejected by the Council of the Partai 
Nasional Indonesia, although four members of the Republican Cabinet are 
members of the P.N.I. which was originally founded by Soekarno, and on 
December 5th the Masjoemi (Muslim Party) also declared against it and 
announced its intention of holding a one-week rejection campaign through- 
out Java. However the Socialist Party, which is the party of Shahrir, 
gave its approval on December 8th, and the Republican attitude will 
probably be finally decided at a meeting of the Central National Com- 
mittee of the P.N.I. which is also in progress as I write. 

Opposition to the Cheribon Agreement, from whatever quarter, is 
focussed on the position of the Crown. For this question of sovereignty 
is the crux of the whole issue. To what extent Article 2, creating a 
‘sovereign ’ democratic state, and Article 13, giving Indonesia the right 
to direct membership of UNO and thus to a separate international 
personality can be reconciled with Article 7, establishing ‘ Union ’ organs 
of government and with Article 8, asserting the sovereignty of the Crown, 
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mutually irreconcilable claims in the one document opposing political 
forces may be brought momentarily under the same umbrella, but the 
elaboration of a legal framework from such a basis will confront the 
constitutional lawyers with a nice problem. So far from being the basis 
of a final settlement, the two pairs of clauses represented by Articles 2 
and 13 on the one hand and Articles 7 and 8 on the other, resemble a pair 
of knights who lower their visors and dip their lances in salute before 
entering the tourney. When the Agreement was first published the 
Dutch took the line that all was lost and that the Crown is left without 
any effective authority. Rather surprisingly the Indonesians at first 
voiced a similar interpretation. Soekarno, on November 18th, declared 
that ‘the position of the Queen would not have any effect on the 
sovereignty of the Indonesian Government.’ Mohammed Roem, Minister 
of the Interior, and one of the Indonesian delegates to the recent negotia- 
tions, on the 28th said that ‘ recognition of the de jure authority of the 
Republic of Indonesia will virtually be obtained with the coming into 
being of the Draft Agreement.’ And referring to the Union organs he 
added : 

‘ The interpretation of the Union’s organs by the Dutch Press as some sort 
of super Cabinet or super Parliament is a gross falsehood. 

‘The Union’s organs will be composed of the delegation of the respective 
governments of the two equally sovereign states and their position shall be in 
no way superior to their respective government—at the most only supple- 


mentary, even subordinate. 
‘In actual practice the resolutions taken, or the decrees issued, will be the 


work and the responsibility of these organs formed jointly by two fully sovereign 


states for the purpose of promoting their joint interests. 
‘In this sense the United States of Indonesia will be a fully independent 


state with no authority above her.’ 


Roem and Soekarno at this stage were both concerned to win support 
for an agreement for which they were responsible and therefore laid 
emphasis upon Articles 2 and 13. But when the issue of sovereignty 
comes to be threshed out in future discussions tactical motives may lead 
them to shift the emphasis to Article 8—the real watershed of the whole 
controversy. ‘ 
In practice it appears that the ultimate sovereignty of Indonesia will 
be largely determined by the structure, manning and operation of the 
Union organs of government. By whom, for example, will the Union 
portfolios be held—by Dutchmen or by Indonesians ? Will the Union’s 
Foreign Minister be Baron van Boetzelaer or Mr. Shahrir ? Where will 
the Union departments have their offices and secretariats? At The 
Hague or at Batavia? If the Union organs are to be under effective 
Dutch control, the sovereignty of the United States of Indonesia declared 
in Article 7 is a fiction. And this would seem to be also true even though 
the staffing of the Union organs were shared. Under such a system an 
Indonesian proposal could always be vetoed by Holland ; just as a Dutch 
proposal could presumably be vetoed by Indonesia. Would Holland 
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react to a threat of war in Asia in the same way as Indonesia ? Would 
Indonesia react to a threat of war in Europe in the same way as Holland ? 
The difficulties of such cumbrous machinery are immense. Even among 
the flexible and varied constitutional arrangements which flourish within 
the British Commonwealth joint administrative organs shared between 
two ‘sovereign ’ and ‘ autonomous ’ nations are unknown. The Dutch 
have no constitutional device such as that of the King-in-Parliament 
which enables the mother country and the dominions to enjoy full indi- 
vidual sovereignty. Since the Statute of Westminster the only legal 
link that binds together the British Commonwealth is the Crown. There 
is no other joint organ. And the dangers inherent in even the Crown 
serving as a joint executive were foreseen by British jurists in the early 
days of Dominion status. There is always the possibility that the 
constitutional King who wears the Crown might be subjected to conflicting 
advice from his several legislatures. Happily, in the British Common- 
wealth such a situation has never materialised, and it may be that through 
the Cheribon scheme, based on an entirely different system of law, the 
Dutch and Indonesians will in their own very different way achieve a 
workable compromise. 

As in all countries governed by a written Constitution, any alteration 
to the Netherlands Constitution entails a complicated procedure. Under 
the present law an outline of the proposed changes has first to be framed 
in a bill (which may or may not embody the Draft Agreement) and passed 
through both Chambers by a simple majority. When that Bill is on the 
statute book, the States-General has to be dissolved, both Chambers 
re-elected and the final statute embodying the new Constitution—in this 
case the proposed ‘ Statute of Union ’"—carried by a two-thirds majority 
in both Chambers. Legislation has to be signed by the Queen and 
counter-signed by one or more Ministers. In the case of so controversial 
@ measure as this presumably every Minister would be required to be a 
counter-signatory. Meanwhile Article 17 provides for the drafting of 
the Constitution of the United States of Indonesia by a specially created 
organisation composed of Dutch and Indonesian delegations with a 
joint secretariat sitting in Batavia. In case of conflict which cannot 
be resolved in direct negotiation the dispute shall be referred in the first 
instance to a chairman of another nationality specially appointed (Lord 
Killearn may thus be called in from time to time again), and if that 
fails, to the President of the International Court of Justice. One thing 
is certain, prolonged co-operation in framing the Constitution will be 
admirable practice for both sides who are now embarking for the first 
time on joint action on equal terms. Ambiguities and conflicts can only 
be resolved through negotiation. Given its chance, the Cheribon Agree- 
ment should prove an excellent springboard for real collaboration. 


BARBARA WHITTINGHAM-JONES. 
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THE AMERICAN BEST-SELLER 


I 


Tx best-seller in America is no new phenomenon. Ben Hur, published 
in 1880, has sold over 2,500,000 copies ; Quo Vadis (1897) three-quarters 
of a million. But both its frequency end the immediacy of sales are 
increasing rapidly. Since 1880, 169 books in America have had a sale of 
more than 500,000. Of these, 22 appeared between 1880 and 1900, 
48 in the next twenty years, and 67 between 1921 and 1940. In the past 
five years alone, no less than 32 titles passed the half-million, so that, 
unless the trend is suddenly interrupted (and the depression of the thirties, 
though it affected total sales, did not prevent the extravagant success of 
individual books—A nthony Adverse, published in 1933, sold 300,000 copies 
in its first six months), it is not unlikely that between 1941 and 1960 
twice as many books will sell over 500,000 copies as in the previous 
twenty years. 

But while the sales of titles selected by the Book Clubs soar regularly 
above the half-million mark, thus making it possible for an author to 
make a fortune out of a single book, the position of the unknown writer 
is correspondingly less favourable. One factor in this situation is to 
some extent temporary, or at least one may hope so. The tremendous 
streamlining of all American industry as part of the war effort had its 
effect on printers and binders as well as on the manufacturers of 
munitions and machine-tools. Whether, or how soon, the production 
side of the book trade will be able or willing to unstreamline itself 
remains to be seen. But at present any well-established American 
publisher will tell you that it is relatively easy to place a printing 
and binding order if 500,000 or more copies are needed. But the book of 
belles-lettres, the collection of essays, or even the unspectacular novel 
which can aim at only a few thousand purchasers will be endlessly delayed 
in the production queue, and even when it has been set up in type there 
will often be a delay of several months before machining and binding ean 
be begun. Beyond the production bottle-neck is the question of cost. 
Production expenses in the American book trade are rising even more 
steeply than at home and, with agents and authors pointing to profits 
achieved by best-sellers as an argument for increased royalties, publishers 
in New York find themselves having to choose between issuing at a loss 
books which, though obviously not candidates for the best-seller category, 
would until a few years ago have cleared expenses with a fair margin, and 
rejecting first books by writers who may—or more often may not—prove 
valuable acquisitions later on. A widespread raising of the price of 
American books seems inevitable ; hitherto, in a country where retail 
prices have been rocketing upwards, the book-buyer has been let off 
comparatively lightly. The retail price of books has not, on the average, 
gone up more than 15 per cent., and in many instances it is still at pre- 
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Pearl Harbour level. It is difficult to see how further increases can be 
avoided. This, however, will only accentuate the disparity between 
best-sellers and the rest, particularly since the individual increase in 
price need not necessarily affect copies distributed by the book clubs 
which are entitled, if they wish, to sell new books to their members below 
the ordinary trade price. 

One serious feature of the wartime and immediate post-war situation 
was the falling-off in diversity of most American publishing. Paper 
shortage and the tremendous demand from the services for cheap reprints 
were largely responsible for this trend, and we saw something of the same 
diminution in this country. But in America the fall was more marked. 
In 1945, the overall total of new books and new editions—6,548—was the 
smallest since 1921. Britain, with even more severe paper restrictions, 
produced 6,747 new titles last year, though our total sales did not, of 
course, remotely approach the American figure. 

But, despite this reduced diversity—which in the last three or four 

months has shown signs of righting itself—the volume of business done 
in 1945 was about double that of 1939. Whereas, in the 1930’s, one of the 
largest general publishing houses in the United States probably did a 
gross annual business of $10,000,000, the firm of Doubleday is said to 
have grossed in 1945 more than four times that amount. As Mr. Edward 
Weeks, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, pointed out in an article in the 
New York Times on October 6th, 1946, Doubleday & Co. owns the 
Literary Guild, the book club with the largest membership in America, 
several subordinate book clubs and a chain of nineteen bookshops. Its 
clubs have 2,500,000 subscribers, and it turns out 20,000,000 books a 
year at one of its presses. Mr. Weeks commented: “ Whether you call 
it mass production or democratisation, this exploitation has opened up 
unsuspected continents of new readers.’”’ A generation ago, the size of 
the American book-buying public was probably not more than half a 
million. To-day, swollen by the mail-order sales methods of the book 
clubs, it is probably not less than 5,000,000. 
& Many factors have combined to bring this about. There are the book 
clubs, which think nothing of a first printing of 500,000 copies of a selected 
book-of-the-month ; there is high-pressure advertising, and there is the 
dazzling limelight focussed by Hollywood on successful writers. All 
these non-literary features of the American book world make it easy for 
the foreigner, particularly the Englishman, to adopt what Mr. Weeks 
rightly terms ‘ the academic notion that a book is good in inverse ratio 
to its sales.’ With us, the term ‘ best-seller’ is to some extent oppro- 
brious ; we tend to think automatically of Forever Amber, or of some 
similar concoction made remarkable only by its selling capacity. 

It was, in this connection, interesting to see that the New York pub- 
lishers who issued that lush study of Restoration times (one which caused 
the whole flock of obstetrical costume-pieces published in the last year or 
two to become known collectively as Forever Under) have now, in the 
trade press, advertised their next historical romance as follows : 
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‘ If, as seems likely, the public is a little tired of novels which are a combina- 
tion of gynecology and the Hindu arts of love, then Holdfast Gaines may well 
set a fashion in historical fiction. For there is not a single, solitary nee 
scene in the entire 656 pages. Romantic love . . . yes—Marriage . 

(the courtship of Andrew Jackson has a flavour all its own)—Talk such as night 
be expected from frontiersmen if their dialogue is to have historical verisimi- 
litude . . . yes. But no bedroom scenes.’ 


This would seem to be a case not so much of leaning over backwards 
as of falling out of bed. 

But Forever Amber is by no means typical of the American best-seller, 
and it is as well to bear in mind that, largely because of publicity cam- 
paigns calculated to make sales-resistant Britons suspect there must be 
something wrong with the goods, highly intelligent contemporary works 
of fiction, biography, current history and even philosophy now regularly 
find their way into hundreds of thousands of American homes where, a 
generation ago, they would have been most unlikely to penetrate. This 
is not to suggest that all best-sellers, or even a high proportion of them, are 
recommended reading for mature minds ; but the percentage is a good 
deal higher than might be supposed. Reference to the lists of top-sellers 
in the past ten years shows, for example, such authors as, arranged 
alphabetically—Winston Churchill, Ernest Hemingway, Aldous Huxley, 
T. E. Lawrence, Sinclair Lewis, Richard Llewellyn, Walter Lippmann, 
Thomas Mann, Somerset Maugham, George Santayana, William Saroyan, 
John Steinbeck, Evelyn Waugh, Sumner Welles, Franz Werfel, Thornton 
Wilder, Wendell Willkie and Virginia Woolf. Though Bob Hope’s 
account of his war experiences outsold The Public Papers and Addresses 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, which, published in 1938, brought their author 
royalties of £3 7s. 6d. in the last year of his life, and though it may be 
difficult to explain why the detective stories of Erle Stanley Gardner 
sold 4,567,922 copies in a single year, or why Gone With the Wind should 
now have topped the three-million mark, the appearance high up in the 
lists of so many authors of a highly literate or political hue is at all events 
encouraging. 


II 


For this state of affairs, the Book Clubs claim a share of the credit. 
It is not surprising that their organisers tend to stress the cultural aspect 
of their success, since there is no doubt that they are largely responsible 
for the present phase of more and more copies of fewer and fewer books. 
Naturally, therefore, they point with pride to the number of good writers 
whose early work they brought to the attention of readers who might 
otherwise have fought shy of supposedly highbrow books. To mention 
only three British authors whose work might have been expected to appeal 
to a rather limited circle in America, Rosamond Lehmann, Elizabeth 
Bowen and George Orwell have all had books selected by the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. 

The German book clubs, established after the first World War, were 
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the spiritual fathers of those in America, of which the two largest are the 
Literary Guild (founded in 1921), which has 1,250,000 members, and the 
Book-of-the-Month Club (founded five years later), with a present mem- 
bership of 925,000. Others include the Dollar Book Club, specialising in 
reprints of recent best-sellers (membership 700,000) and the People’s 
Book Club (300,000). In twenty years, the various clubs have built up 
a combined membership of over 3,500,000, and were distributing in 1946 
about one book for every two persons in the United States. The Book-of- 
the-Month Club is paying about £10,000 to each of twenty or thirty authors 
for books chosen during the year. It has distributed 70,000,000 books to 
members, sponsors radio programmes, and sends out fifteen-minute radio 
scripts about books to several hundred broadcasting stations every month. 
In 1945 it spent on newspaper advertising £36,000, the Literary Guild 
£29,000. During that year 9,750,000 books were distributed by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, an organisation which, with 1,100 employees and a 
rapidly increasing membership, deserves some study. 

Each month, the Club issues a free bulletin to members. This 
announces what the permanent panel of judges has selected as the next 
book-of-the-month and describes other recommended books. Members, 
who pay no subscription, automatically receive the book-of-the-month 
unless they notify the club that they would prefer one of the recommended 
books, or that they want none of the current month’s choices. They 
must, however, take at least four books-of-the-month every year. All 
they pay for is the books they buy, which never cost more than $3.25 per 
volume, though the ordinary trade price may be higher. Originally, 
members were expected to take all twelve of the judges’ selection each 
year. This did not, work, so, imposing a minimum of four acceptances, 
the Club invented what is known as its book-dividend plan, which saved 
the organisation’s life during the depression and enabled it to get neatly 
round the protests of the booksellers who, when the boom in book clubs 
began, were alarmed that it would lead to price-cutting. For the most 
part, prices have not been seriously cut, but Book-of-the-Month Club 
members get a not dissimilar benefit by being given one book free for 
every two they buy. The Club’s publicity brochure describes this reas- 
suringly as ‘ simply a sensible system of profit-sharing.’ 

The Club is now so large that it buys its own paper, handles all its own 
manufacturing and obtains from the publisher the right to use the plates 
from which the book is printed. To enable a selected book to appear in 
accordance with the Club’s schedule, this often means that its ordinary 
trade publication is delayed for a month or two. The saving effected by 
the Club’s doing its own manufacture is, to quote the brochure once 
again, ‘ passed on to subscribers in three ways: in the reduced prices of 
certain books-of-the-month ; in frequent dual selections (two books for 
approximately the price of one) ; and also in the form of book-dividends. 
. . . Last year the retail value of the free books distributed among sub- 
scribers was over $10,000,000. . . . In the current year this very remark- 
able record is not only continuing, but looks as though it will be bettered.’ 
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The average retail price of the book-dividends distributed is $4.00. 
This means that for every dollar members spend for books-of-the-month, 
they receive back about 75 cents in the form of free books, at retail value. 
Free copies of the books are also given to new members, to make them 
feel at home in the Club; others go to subscribers who have enlisted 
recruits. The current free gift at the time of writing is a two-volume 
edition of Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass, complete, 
says the brochure, with ‘all the precious John Tenniel illustrations, 
lovingly coloured by Fritz Kredel.’ 

Certainly no effort is spared to give a good coating of sugar, coloured 
or otherwise, to the literary pill and all the resources of American advertis- 
ing are brought to bear on the treatment. The opening words of the 
Club’s elaborate prospectus are an admirable example of the technique 
employed: ‘There are very few things more satisfying than to keep 
abreast of the new books as they appear.’ This immediately fills the 
recipient with a feeling of cultured well-being, but at the same time it makes 
him apprehensive lest he should fail to keep up with the Joneses and be 
less well versed in current literature than the people next door. 


Ill 


The present-day author, it will be seen, is not only a subject of 
glamour (and pulchritude among female novelists is an important selling- 
point), but also a self-contained production plant with unrivalled earning 
capacity. The following notes on what Mr. Somerset Maugham may be 
estimated to have earned in the United States alone from his novel, 
The Razor’s Edge, are taken from a recent article in The Publishers’ 
Weekly, the journal of the American book trade. 


(1) Before publication in book form, The Razor’s Edge was serialised in 
Redbook, a magazine which has paid as much as $15,000 per instalment. This 
took six instalments. 

(2) The trade edition sold over 233,000 copies at $2.75. The author’s 
royalty was presumably not less than 15 per cent. 

(3) The Literary Guild sold some 532,000 copies, probably yielding the 
author about $32,000. A dollar reprint of 335,000 copies would have brought 
him a further similar amount. 

(4) The Dollar Book Club then took it over, issuing another 493,000 copies 
—troyalties somewhere near $12,000. 

(5) A still-lower-priced edition is soon to appear. 

(6) Film rights were sold for an undisclosed price; $75,000 would not be 
unusual for a book of this kind. 


So it seems not unlikely that the author’s royalties in this case may 
have come to not less than $300,000-£75,000. This does not include 
royalties from British Empire or translation rights. 

More urgently, therefore, than ever before, authors, publishers, book 
club managers and many others besides are trying to determine what 
the average American wants to read. No very clear solution emerged 
from the exhaustive study undertaken by Dr. Henry C. Link and 
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Dr. Harry A. Hopf on behalf of the Book Manufacturers’ Institute, New 
York, and published this year as People and Books. In preparing the 
survey, 4,000 persons were questioned during the summer of 1945 in 
places ranging from New York to Kalamazoo, Michigan. Of these, 50 per 
cent. had read one or more books in the previous month, and 21 per cent. 
in the preceding year, while 29 per cent. said they had not read a book 
for more than twelve months. The following is a list of some of the titles 
mentioned most often by those in the first two categories : 


A Tree Grows in Brooklyn . 147 


The Bible . : ; . 126 
Forever Amber . ; . 
The Robe . ; 7 :- 
Leave Herto Heaven . ; ee 
The Valley of Decision ae 
The Razor’s Edge : .- 


Of those interviewed, 550 said they had read a book in the last month, 
but could not remember its name. They did not say whether they had 
finished the book. Another question asked by the two doctors was where 
books were read. Curiously, 6 per cent. of those interrogated were 
unwilling to say. 

Nor does examination of the lists of past best-sellers provide any key 
to the problem. In the 1890’s, religious novels were tremendously 
popular ; in the last few years they have returned to favour. In some 
cases, such as Franz Werfel’s The Song of Bernadette and Gladys Schmitt’s 
David the King, recent best-sellers with a religious theme have also 
possessed considerable literary merit. But the overwhelming success in 
the United States of the novels of Dr. Lloyd Douglas, probably the most 
successful American author of his generation, shows that there is still a 
tremendous market for what Edmund Wilson has called ‘something 
resembling an old-fashioned novel for young people.’ He was referring 
to The Robe, a story of the time of Christ, which has sold nearly 1,500,000 
copies. Dr. Douglas, a clergyman, wrote his first novel, Magnificent 
Obsession, when he was fifty-two. It was rejected by many publishers, 
only to sell 968,000 copies when it saw the light of day. His only other 
book, Green Light, reached about 700,000. All three have a strong religious 
background and a moral message. 

Books of the self-help type have great popularity in America, ranging 
from How to Win Friends and Influence People (2,751,000 copies) to Emily 
Post’s Etiquette (666,000). There is a current belief among publishers 
that the vogue for historical novels is likely to endure. But it is difficult 
to reconcile this or any other theory with the facts. Why, for example, 
is the Best Seller Fiction List headed at the moment of writing by 
Frederick Wakeman’s The Hucksters? This entertainingly vitriolic 
satire on radio advertising must, now that it is in the four to five hundred 
thousand class, be being read and enjoyed by precisely the people who 
make it worth industry’s while to spend vast sums on radio advertising. 
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How is it that Betty MacDonald’s light and engaging account of her 
experience with poultry, The Egg and I, has been at the top of the Fiction 
List for weeks? Other successes recently have included descriptions of 
delirium tremens (fiction), life in an insane asylum (non-fiction), 
Hesketh Pearson’s biography of Oscar Wilde, a book about a cat who 
becomes proprietor of a baseball team, and George Orwell’s Animal Farm. 

Where Dr. Link and Dr. Hopf have failed, it is useless for a merely 
casual observer to hazard an answer. The best reply to the question 
remains that put forward a number of years ago when Mr. George Stevens, 
a distinguished American publisher, suggested that since all books about 
Abraham Lincoln were popular, all books about doctors were popular, 
and all books about dogs were popular, the one certain recipe for a best- 
seller was to call it Lincoln’s Doctor’s Dog. - 

Certainly at least one highly successful author, Dr. Axel Munthe, 
adopted two-thirds of this advice, though not upon his title-page, in 
his Story of San Michele. And it was the same demand for a canine 
hero which doubtless caused the earnest member of a Women’s Club to go 
recently into a New York book shop and ask for a book called Forty Ways 
to Amuse a Dog. After long and earnest colloquy, she finally realised 
what she wanted—a copy of Franz Werfel’s novel (sixth on the best- 
seller list eleven years ago), The Forty Days of Musa Dagh. 


RocserR MAcHELL. 





THE POETRY OF W. H. AUDEN 


Tr is a truism, but it is also true that, in the most objective way possible, 
the duty, not merely of every great writer, but even of every talented 
writer, lies in so exploring his gifts as to find out exactly what his real 
value to his fellows and to his age is. The actual self-exploration of an 
author may become so absorbing to the age that it ceases to concern 
itself with the adequacy of the gifts themselves. Certain writers, too, do 
not invariably find their main direction straight off: a horrid warning 
of the dangers of premature classification which imposes itself from the 
very efficiency with which they set out. They are even, at times, com- 
pelled by their very gifts, gifts perhaps already of astonishing versatility 
and fertility, to progress far beyond the range of any obvious personal 
necessity. What one may call our failure, or refusal, to recognise their 
full scope during their early stages may persist until quite late. It has 
indeed frequently been unavoidable. It is as if one has had to study the 
corner of a pattern of intricate curves of which the focal point could not 
easily be determined during the opening phases of their presentation. 
Such is the case with the subject of this study. 

Mr. Auden has now been before the public for about seventeen years, 
and, leaving aside three dramatic works (‘ poetic tragedy ’ and ‘ poetic 
knockabout ’ as they have recently been called) and two travel diaries of a 
sort whose possibilities other and younger men of letters have found it 
fascinating to exploit, his latest book, For the Time Being, is the seventh 
of a very remarkable set of volumes in which, sometimes in alternating 
prose and verse, and sometimes in verse alone, both of an equally strange 
and baffling quality, a challenging personality has been revealing both its 
age, and itself as part of its age. What one could say of Mr. Auden by 
way of summing up is dangerously simple. The fact is that he has written 
always out of the immediate background of his own experience, and 
though what he says may be baffling, what he is talking about is not. 
One has not really needed the labours of the literary gossiper, or the 
imaginative dry-point presentation of his friend, Mr. Isherwood, in 
Lions and Shadows, to familiarise oneself with the minor public boarding 
school of the First-World-War and post-1918 period, or the private 
dadaism of the early-Louis-Aragon world of the older universities in the 
late twenties, which he describes in such detail. Nor need one be sur- 
prised at the unexpected reading material: unexpected only when one 
thinks of him as the prospective ‘literary gent,’ but very much to the 
point for this practical mind, seeking amid the numbing chaos of the age 
some new path or other which offered at least the prospect of an outlet. 
The bases for a great deal of apparent eccentricity of approach were 
clarified and revealed by the doggerel notes as well as by the serious 
quotations of the New Year’s Letter of 1940. 

With Mr. Auden, an old conflict was concluded: and in a certain 
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sense ‘the man it was that died.’ Throughout the first thirty years of 
this century the ‘ literary gent ’ had been fighting a queer sort of rearguard 
action with the scientifically-minded. The previous fifty years had wit- 
nessed a similar conflict—but the result had been that the scientist had 
become enthroned as the god of the facts of this world, and the poet or 
creative artist had been compelled to live in his own universe with his 
nose in the air, and to pretend he believed in the non-existence, or at 
least the complete irrelevance, of the scientist. But the picture of the 
scientist, or pseudo-scientist, which is all the literary scientist can hope 
to be, over-running whole stretches of the literary landscape, could assume 
a very different complexion, according as the figure in question was an 
H. G. Wells or an Aldous Huxley. The former was almost totally ignorant 
of poetry and its meaning, and saw the intellectual setting, much as he 
loved to write about it and romanticise it, only with the most superficial 
and man-in-the-street vision. The latter tried to inform his poetry, and 
his creative writing generally, with the most profound and living thought 
and experience of his time. He knew, of course, a lot more, and a lot 
more correctly, about the framework of the modern world than his earlier 
contemporary. His work has an acid charm and neat facility very attrac- 
tive to the modern current reader. Moreover, his interpretation of his 
material in terms of sociology and psychology, and his relish for the 
associational value of some of their more technical language, were funda- 
mental and were part of a genuine esthetic reaction. 
Nevertheless, the work of Mr. Auden, a generation later, gives one the 
feeling of a strange insensitiveness to the tone of the moment on the part 
of both of these writers. For, instead of endeavouring with them to 
reconcile his present-day awareness with beauty or overtones drawn from 
traditional sources, though of an unaccustomed type, he has allowed his 
reading of Rilke, Hélderlin, Kierkegaard and Kafka to give him a new 
and untraditional line. Much of his early writing sounded like mislaid 
extracts from unpublished poems of Mr. T. 8. Eliot, but that was decep- 
tive. His absorption of the contemporary journalistic picturisation of 
life presented him with an odd mythology, partly drawn from headline 
personalities, partly from his own circle of acquaintances, partly from 
striking literary figures. And these things, clipped out of pieces of paper 
rather than hewn in marble, perhaps for the same reason that a writer 
like John Steinbeck moulds his intricate cameos in the grey mud of a 
transient hobo slang, somehow, in the strange technique which Mr. 
Auden employed, became surprisingly living and vivid in the current air. 
From his very first work, this technique went right home, to the most 
intimate material of his art, his words. No amazing trick of language, 
no elaborate painting, no resonance, no subtlety of suggestion is there, 
but under his pen, or perhaps one should rather say under the touches of 
his typewriter, phrases composed of words which are in their ordinary 
uses so prosaic, journalistic, technical (what damning terms one is com- 
pelled to use !) suddenly sharpen to a life which is essentially poetic. In 
one’s interest in his ability to express, and to use in his unconscious 
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moments of self-expression, the lingo of contemporary dialectic, one has 
a tendency to ignore the fundamental quality of Mr. Auden’s wtriing, 
that it is poetry. The present contributor remembers some years back, 
in a University Extension discussion, having read aloud ‘several of the 
poems, with what was for him an unnaturally strong insistence on their 
meaning, and the prophetic quality of their content, when he was startled 
(at the moment actually rather shocked) by the way in which one of the 
students repeated some of the lines and commented on their beauty ! 
Everywhere the images have a fresh, relatively simple, unexpected 
beauty, built out of very ordinary material. 


‘In summer boys grow tall 
With running races on the froth-wet sand, 
War is declared there, here a treaty signed ; 
Here a scrum breaks up like a bomb, there troops 
Deploy like birds.’ 
* And from cathedrals, 
Luxurious liners laden with souls, 
Holding to the east their hulls of stone, 
The high thin rare continuous worship 
Of the self-absorbed.’ 


‘ Empires stiff in their brocaded glory.’ 
Or again, still in an early poem, 


‘ And as foreign settlers to strange country come, 
By mispronunciation of native words 
And by intermarriage create a new race 
And a new language, so may the soul 
Be weaned at last to independent delight .’ 


Towards the problems of the modern world Mr. Auden from the first 
adopted no consistent attitude, although perhaps at any given moment 
he was more liable to be labelled than most of his friends. Critics will 
make learned play with the slight verbal changes which transformed the 
satirist into the communist, and the communist into the unknown. 
During the period from Poems (1930) to Look Stranger, there is indeed one 
change in direction which is noted in the poem addressed to Christopher 
Isherwood, near the end of the latter volume. His earlier approach is 
signalised by the retreat into the backyard of the spy-story, and into the 
mystery-man interpretation of life, the epoch of T. E. Lawrence and of 
the French Dadaists, an epoch amply expressed in T'he Two, in the chorus 
from The Dog beneath the Skin, which has also been elaborated by him, 
in a very characteristic manner, into the conclusion of a longer poem. 


‘ When the green field comes off like a lid 
Revealing what was much better hid : 
Unpleasant. 
And look, behind you without a sound 
The woods have come up and are standing round 
In deadly crescent. 
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The bolt is sliding in its groove, 

Outside the window is the black remov- 
ers’ van. 

And now with sudden swift emergence 

Come the woman with dark glasses and the hump-backed surgeons 
And the scissor man. 

This might happen any day 

So be careful what you say 
Or do. 

Be clean, be tidy, oil the lock, 

Trim the garden, wind the clock, 
Remember the two.’ 


From this, and often at the same time as this, there is an advance, bandy- 
legged and rather ramshackling perhaps, towards the theme of Love, 
represented, at its most attractive, by a series of personal love poems 
which have their own neat perfection of technique, but more particularly 
by the opening poem of Look Stranger, ‘ O Love, the interest itself in thought- 
less Heaven,’ a poem which shows, in the sweeping, billowing majesty of 
its lines, and in its conclusion, the new beauty, and the new type of 
imagery devised for dealing with the new mood. 


* Yet, O, at this very moment of our hopeless sigh 
When inland they are thinking their thoughts but are watching these 
islands, 
As children in Chester look to Moel Fammau to decide 
On picnics by the clearness or withdrawal of her treeless crown, 
Some possible dream, long coiled in the ammonite’s slumber 
Is uncurling, prepared to lay on our talk and kindness 
Its military silence, its surgeon’s idea of pain ; 
And out of the Future into actual History, 
As when Merlin, tamer of horses, and his lords to whom 
Stonehenge was still a thought, the Pillars passed 
And into the undared ocean swung north their prow, 
Drives through the night and star-concealing dawn 
For the virgin roadsteads of our hearts an unwavering keel.’ 


The next turn was to be indicated by a phrase in that letter in Journey 
to Iceland, where play is made with the mystery and symbolism of the 
country itself, first as an island, which always means something special to 
Mr. Auden, and then as a place for ‘ the student of prose and conduct ’ 
to visit, where every scene is a possible setting for the working out of 
some elemental human passion, but which proves on closer acquaintance 
to have only ‘its mendicant shadow ’ to present to the world. How the 
concluding words, 

‘again the writer 
Runs howling to his art,’ 


suddenly open up the whole problem of this latest book, which is in fact 
the validity of the artistic experience! In it the poet joins issue with 
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Professor Whitehead, who, from the standpoint of the scientific mind, 
was generously prepared to concede that the poet’s revelation of existence 
had at least equal validity with that offered by the physicist or mathe- 
matician. That quality in life, the unexpectedness, the discontinuity of 
experience, which had always fascinated Mr. Auden in his ‘ mystery-man ’ 
period, and which provided the themes for the fantastic episodes of the 
sonnet-sequence of The Quest, in New Year’s Letter, this quality is found 
to be the one which is missing from the greatest art. It is also the one 
thing which, in the realm of the religious life, Jesus came to restore to 
common experience, or rather, which the coming of Jesus (presented 
under this guise in the ‘ Christmas Oratorio ’) was to force man to incorpo- 
rate into his otherwise too logical and intelligible scheme of things. 

Such is the background of The Sea and the Mirror, no less than of 
For the Time Being. The work of art has for so long, especially since 
Matthew Arnold and Walter Pater, been regarded as a valid record of 
experience, one on which one’s reactions to life itself may well be based 
(which is the whole suggestion underlying Bradley’s Shakespearean 
Tragedy) that it has been difficult to realise the challenge which writers 
like Kierkegaard and Kafka were flinging at the unreal champ clos, which 
it in fact was, no less than were the Roman de la Rose or The Knight's 
Tale. The openly expressed feelings about their work, of authors like 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, had always been discounted. A certain sym- 
bolic and pathetic charm had been attached to the epilogue to The 
Tempest, which could be made to bear a personal interpretation, but as 
Chaucer was always ticketed as a comic writer, it was comfortably 
assumed, even after Chesterton had broken his lance in the matter, that 
his ‘ recantation’ was written with his tongue in his cheek. No such 
illusion has deterred Mr. Auden, who has delivered his attack through the 
medium of the most perfect, and to some people the most satisfying of 
Shakespeare’s plays. It is also a matter of interest, and one which 
requires us to bring to the consideration of Mr. Auden a feeling of pro- 
found respect, that he has dared to continue the argument at this point, 
where our two greatest poets have left it off. The very fact that the 
symbolism of his thought is rooted in The Tempest, the play of Shake- 
speare’s which has stirred to their most remarkable imaginative efforts 
writers so varied as Shelley, Browning and Mr. T. S. Eliot, is the measure 
of his challenge. 

Art is, as I have said, too commonly, even by some of the most matter- 
of-fact of us, accepted as a substitute for life. Its idealisation or pattern- 
ing of life strikes us as probably truer to the vision of life seen through the 
eye of omniscience than anything we can perceive of life through our own 
direct insight. This is, however, an unproven thesis. One realises from 
the feeling of revulsion which seizes one on seeing Shakespeare’s implicit 
conception of tragedy formalised, and offered, though by a great critic, as 
if it were a universally valid interpretation of life. One may well feel 
that Tragedy, beautiful and artistically satisfying as it may be, covers 
only a part of the universe. It does not square with the Christian inter- 
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pretation, if that has any meaning for us. And the great Christian poems 
are not tragedies, but comedies. They are bound to be, at least in the 
Dantean sense. Yet even the unending variety possible within the comic 
pattern (such a comic pattern, say, as one finds in Jane Austen) is too 
formal for the truth of life. ‘ The mirror to nature,’ as Mr. Auden explains 
in this book, implies in its very imagery something formal, an echoing, in 
shapes whose patterning is itself untrue to the hazards of existence. 
Hence, in The Mirror and the Sea, the stress is on the unexpectedness, the 
almost dadaistic quality of life, and the feeling that the perfect work of 
art is in itself a delusion and a deception, the triumphant product of a 
prodigious sleight of hand which inveigles us into all sorts of by-paths, 
and distracts us from our main business in this world, that of living in 
accordance with virtue. Preparation and planning are there, implicit in 
the work of art. But we find the result so pleasing that we begin to expect 
them in real life. This is the danger that besets the artist. As the Stage 
Manager says to the Critics in the Preface to this ‘ commentary,’ 
‘O what authority gives 

Existence its surprise ? 

Science is happy to answer 

That the ghosts who haunt our lives 

Are handy with mirrors and wire.’ 


This theme is developed throughout the long prose address of Caliban to 
the Audience, written in an elaborately figured and witty style, so remini- 
scent of Henry James, which forms the longest of the three chapters of 
the work. All the characters of the play try in turn to break away from 
the unreal pattern which is imposed upon them by the skill of the writer, 
and which gives the illusion of reality to those of us (that is, all of us) 
who are born within the convention, but which is so singularly far, as 
we very well know, from the life we must live, and a return to which, as 
Prospero is made to remark to Ariel in Chapter I, has become for us ‘a 
silent passage into discomfort.’ Caliban and Ariel are the two figures 
who, least of all, fit into the planned scheme. The ‘supporting cast ’ of 
The Tempest, who speak successively in Chapter IT, amid the doggerel 
interpolations of an Audenesque patter song, are interpreted by Mr. 
Auden as symbols of the various degrees of acceptance. The more passive 
and acquiescent, Gonzalo and Alonzo, are the more successful in solving 
the dichotomy of art and life. Gonzalo, in a sotto-voce lyric of light and 
urbane ease, realises that his desire for continuity of thought and logical 
concatenation, the natural failing of a counsellor, has prevented the full 
beauty of the Absurd from achieving its rightful place, with the words, 

‘I whose interference broke 
The gallop into jog-trot prose 
And by speculation froze 
Vision into an idea, 

Irony into a joke, 
Till I stood convicted of 
Doubt and insufficient love.’ 
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Alonzo, on the other hand, in a superb and grandiose lyric, shows under 
the symbol of modern royal state that he is aware now of how unreal the 
work of art is beside the unsystematised truth of life itself. 


‘In their Royal Zoos the 
Shark and the octopus are tactfully 
Omitted ; synchronised clocks march on 
Within their powers : without, remain 
The ocean flats where no subscription 
Concerts are given, the desert plain 
Where there is nothing for lunch.’ 


The uncertain quality of real life, of which the surrealist horrors of dreams 
in the next verse are a more reliable picture than this illusion of royalty : 
this is the truth which the king is trying to hand on to his son, a truth the 
knowledge of which results from his failure to keep to the ‘ temperate 
city,’ and from his knowing what he ought not to have known, that the 
‘ bright 
Mornings when you whistle with a light 
Heart ’ 








are an illusion : and the realisation of this is his gain. 

These two characters understand and use their experience as Shake- 
speare meant them to do: they work in harmony with Shakespeare the 
artist. But the others, chief among them Antonio and Sebastian, are 
dynamic in their reactions. The former is determined not to fit into the 
pattern but to force the writer to break the literary convention in which 
he is compelled to exist. 


‘ As I exist so you shall be denied, 
Forced to remain our melancholy mentor, 
The grown-up man, the adult in his pride, 


Never have time to curl up at the centre 
Time turns on when completely reconciled, 
Never become and therefore never enter 
The green occluded pasture as a child.’ 


Sebastian is equally determined to reject the dream, and the resulting 
pardon, preferring exposure and truth to what he contemptuously calls 
‘dream.’ 
‘In dreams all sins are easy, but by day 
It is defeat gives proof we are alive ; 
The sword we suffer is the guarded crown.’ 


The versatility and elaborate metrical jugglery, the use of ballade, 
sonnet, sestina, song and nonsense-rhyme, for the little poems devoted 
to the other characters are only equalled by the skill with with the 
imagery and symbolism sprout naturally from the play itself: each 
character is taken from, and confined to, the universe of speech in which 


Shakespeare has already set it. The Caliban monologue, however, is | 
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the chapter in which the problem is most pervasively and most per- 
sonally pursued. The conflict between the artist and the work of art 
finds expression in the ultimate fact that while Space for the artist is a 
sphere, for living people it is a segment : and while Time for the artist is 
formal, for living people it is chancey. The destruction of the artist by 
the very success of his art is analysed in pages of amazing prose. Through 
years of assiduous labour, he has managed to store up endless knacks for 
producing the impression of reality which he requires. Then suddenly his 
art becomes a monster whom he cannot get rid of : Ariel becomes Caliban. 
Here indeed Mr. Auden touches on the main theme of the whole book : 
it is the duty of the writer to wrestle with his imagination and overcome 
it. Instead of chasing always an illusory subject, he should chase real 
life, in his case his despised imaginative power (‘ which is most weak ’) 
but which is the one reality it is his job to explore. 

Considered in a purely analytical aspect, the second poem of the book, 
For the Time Being, is a very large number of things at the same time. 
Mr. Auden’s virtuosity is at its highest. It is worth while considering 
how all the balls are kept juggling together. First of all, it was intended 
as the foundation of a musical setting by Mr. Benjamin Britten, some 
fascinating fragments of whose score were first heard on the wireless two 
years ago : the various types of choral and solo composition characteristic 
of this musical form are parodied with great dexterity. Then there is the 
presentation, in a series of panels, romanesque in the combination of 
their human richness, their frozen convention-dictated rigidity, and their 
overall control by a profound philosophical symbolism, of the actual 
meaning of the Christmas story. There is also the constructional expres- 
sion of the separate episodes as different types of dramatic presentation, 
varying between the hieratic encounter of Gabriel and Mary, the scene 
between the wise men and the shepherds which reminds one of those 
piano duets where one man plays Tipperary and the other The Lost 
Chord, the sacred farce of Joseph, who, set by the Holy Ghost in one of 
the stock comedy situations, has to pay in his own humiliation for all the 
wrongs men have ever done to women, and finally the liturgical drama of 
The Meditation of Simeon and the Shavian comedy of Herod’s monologue, 
with its parody of Marcus Aurelius. For practically all these types of 
treatment there are antecedents in the medieval riracle plays: but Mr. 
Auden, as befits the modern artist, avoids the postiche, and works on a 
queer combination of abstract intellectualism and the satirical social note. 

The opening of the poem is as majestic as that Prelude to Handel’s 
The Messiah which the great musician substituted for the earlier rather 
jiggy passage. 

‘ Darkness and snow descend ; 
The clock on the mantelpiece 
Has nothing to recommend, 
Nor does the face in the glass 
Appear nobler than our own 
As darkness and snow descend 
On all personality.’ 
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Thus the situation is developed in an idiom which parallels it authorita- 
tively with the modern mood of expectancy and waiting. Before the 
Advent is concluded we are aware of the main theme—the essential 
quality of the paradoxial element, the Absurd, which lies at the heart of 
existence, and whose enthronement is the very purpose of Christ’s 
coming : a theme implicit, one may think, in all his recorded sayings, and 
inherent in the circumstances of the first dramatic moment of the birth. 
Man, for whom this is the meaning of existence, still insists that the 
qualities of formal logic and rigid fact, which belong rather to the sub- 
human creatures and inanimate things, as Mr. Auden sees them, are what 
really matter. The Annunciation presents in dramatic form the dissocia- 
tion of man’s being into intuition, feeling, sensation and thought, of whom 
the last-named is provided with perhaps the most astounding imagery : 


* My recent company 
Was worse than your three visions. Where I was, 
The haunting ghosts were figures with no ground, 
Areas of wide omission and vast regions 
Of passive colour ; higher than any squeak, 
One note went on for ever ; an embarrassed sum 
Stuck on the stutter of a decimal, ;: wa 
And points almost coincident already | * - 
Approached so slowly they could never meet. 
There nothing could be stated or constructed : 
To Be was an archaic nuisance.’ 


These now disparate elements, whose dispersal was the Fall of man, are 
now to be reunited by the Love which is symbolised in the coming of 
Gabriel. 

The Summons is the most powerful section of the poem, with its 
development of the implications of the star, changing the direction of 
mankind from the well-planned and reliably intellectual conception to the 
unexpected, lonely and challenging attitude of Christ and of life itself. 


‘Beware. All those who follow me are led 
Onto that Glassy Mountain where are no 
Footholds for logic, to that Bridge of Dread 
Where knowledge but increases vertigo : 
Those who pursue me take a twisting lane 
To find themselves immediately alone EE 
With savage water of unfeeling stone, #3 
In labyrinths where they must entertain 
Confusion, cripples, tigers, thunder, pain.’ 


The whole of the first part of this section, with the lyric of the three wise 
men, presents an interesting contrast in its use of the symbolism inherent 
in the story, to the poem of Mr. T. 8. Eliot on the same theme. With 
Mr. Auden, as I have suggested, the turn is towards the intellectual and 
the comic: with Mr. Eliot, it was towards a deft and unromantic realism 
in the details, and towards the acceptance of symbol and mystery in the 
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thought. The narrator breaks off the lyric for a formal broadcast annouce- 
ment and then comes the magnificent Fugal Chorus in praise of Cesar 
for his conquest of the seven material kingdoms, which are elaborated 
satirically in terms of modern life, the seven kingdoms signifying in 
general the imposition of abstract ideas and conceptions on natural and 
spontaneous fact. Here indeed the whole message of the Christ story is 
brought very close to the everyday man of our times, especially as it is 
followed by a blatant, newspaper, self-laudatory passage, in quite the 
most fatuous modern style, but dealing entirely with ‘ progressive ’ 
world conditions (in 4 B.c.) and by a Chorale in which the singers, remark- 
ing the rough efforts of mankind, and the ‘smudged and crooked line’ 
where, nevertheless, ‘ the word is ever legible,’ pray 


‘ That from our incoherence we 
May learn to put our trust in Thee 
And brutal fact persuade us to 
Adventure Art and Peace.’ 


Among the sections, the concluding one of The Flight into Egypt, 
where the symbolism of Palestine, the Desert and Egypt seems, with the 
recurrence of the images of the mirror and the sea, to link up with the 
earlier half of the book, is in many ways remarkable. The contrasts of 
style in themselves are striking. Mary and Joseph speak in staccato 
couplets which remind one of Blake. They have left the world where 
Time and Space are abstract entities, where life is schematic and hieratic, 
where the mirror reflects in unchallengeable patterns, since the tradi- 
tional figures and poses of the story represent the eternal human situa- 
tion. They are now in ‘ The Kingdom of the Robbers,’ and ‘ The waste 
of the Anonymous,’ where the Voices of the Desert present at once the 
non-sense of life, and also the cheap attempts made to provide ready- 
made patterns for existence : 


‘ Come to our well-run desert 
Where anguish arrives by cable, 
And the deadly sins 
May be bought in tins 
With instructions on the label.’ 


The goal of the journey is 


‘the rotten Kingdom of Egypt, the damp 
Tired delta,’ 


where the future may be freed from the past, and out of which, as is sug- 
gested by the Narrator, sorrow will bring a new fulfilment. Meanwhile, 
‘the Time Being’ must be reclaimed from insignificance. In all these 
interpretations, Mr. Auden has taken over the traditional place names and 
situations, and given them his own peculiar meanings. And there is 
some sort of suggestion that the refuge into the imaginative world of 
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Egypt, with its negative reconstruction of the genuinely visionary land- 
scape of Palestine, is rather like the living of the characters in the world 
of Shakespeare’s The Tempest, a pleasing refuge, but a place from which 
we need to be torn back in due time by a sense of realities, in the same way 
as Prospero was from the island, which in actual fact was no real thing, 
but only an artistic illusion. In other words, to revert to the phrase 
with which the latter part of this discussion opened, the writer is advised, 
in the interests of imaginative and spiritual truth, not to ‘run howling 
to his art.’ 
BENJAMIN GILBERT BROOKS. 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL’S CAPRICE 


A Criticism oF His ‘ History oF WESTERN PxitLosopHy ’! 


For many years English readers have been in sore need of a history of 
Philosophy in English. They have been provided with excellent studies 
of individual Greek thinkers and of the greater developments of Greek 
thought in original studies and not a few translations, In addition, they 
have been presented with some development of Renaissance, seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century philosophy and occasional studies in the filiation 
of ideas. What has been lacking is a general conspectus of the whole of 
Western Philosophy, ancient, medizval and modern. Now for some time 
we have heard that Mr. Bertrand Russell * was to give us just such a 
study which has at last appeared. The publishers are not backward in 
making momentous claims for the volume of some 900 pages. The last 
paragraph of their ‘ blurb ’ runs as follows : ‘ In spite of Principia Mathe- 
matica, The Analysis of Mind and other landmarks, this history may 
prove to be the crowning achievement of one of the greatest intellects of 
our day.’ In his own preface, Mr. Russell says : ‘ Apology is due to the 
specialists on various schools and individual philosophers. With the 
possible exception of Leibniz, every philosopher of whom I treat is better 
known to some others than to me.’ Here for a moment we pause: for 
Mr. Russell might have said, in simple truth, that he was ill-equipped for 
this gigantic task. Indeed he modestly understates his own unpre- 
paredness : for there are many schools and philosophers treated in his 
volume of which he has little or no real, as distinguished from paper, 
knowledge. Like everything that Mr. Russell has ever attempted, the 
history strikes a note of singularity. In his preface he says : 


‘In most histories of philosophy, each philosopher appears as in a vacuum ; 
his opinions are set forth unrelated except, at most, to those of earlier philo- 
sophers. I have tried, on the contrary, to exhibit each philosopher, as far as 
truth permits, as an outcome of his milieu, a man in whom were crystallised 
and concentrated thoughts and feelings which, in a vague and diffused form, 
were common to the community of which he was a part.” 


If the author had achieved, or begun to achieve, this high purpose, he 
would have laid us all under heavy tribute. Apart, however, from occa- 
sional reflections and some irrelevant chapters and disquisitions, and 
apart from a large number of biographical dates and facts for which the 
general reader may well be grateful, he does not even begin to fulfil his 
purpose. Indeed, we wonder if the purpose is attainable or if Mr. Russell’s 
guiding idea is true. At the close of the volume he refers confidently to 


1A History of Western Philosophy and its Connection with Political and Social 
Circumstances from the Earliest Times to the Present Day: By Bertrand Russell: 
George Allen and Unwin: 21s. 

2 Throughout we refer to Lord Russell by his pen-name of Bertrand Russell because 
in courtesy we respect his preference. 
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the work of his own school and the philosophy of Logical Analysis. Does 
he wish to suggest that he, in this particular vision of ‘ philosophy,’ in 
any way ‘crystallises the thoughts and feelings which, in a vague and 
diffused form, are common’ to our community ? Does he wish to sug- 
gest that Husserl, about whom Mr. Russell is entirely silent, in his daring 
work on Transcendental Phenomenology, has ‘ crystallised the thoughts 
and feelings ’ of German people in this century ? That philosophers have 
occasionally proved ‘lightning conductors ’ is obvious. But can anyone 
suggest that M. Bergson’s philosophy, apart from his assault on the powers 
and ‘ pretensions ’ of intellect, gives in concrete form the thoughts and 
feelings of early twentieth-century France ? It would be easy, on the 


contrary, to suggest that the most daring of the philosophers have been | 


lonely pioneers, whose thought has sometimes not been appreciated fully 
until generations after their time. Isn’t Kierkegaard a case in point ? 
Did Leibniz, whose works Mr. Russell has studied, in giving his wonderful 
vision of a Universe of Monads, express ‘ the latent thoughts and feelings ’ 
of seventeenth-century Germany or Europe ? About all such things Mr. 
Russell is silent. He has just flung out an idea in the preface and it has 
led him, every now and again, particularly in the middle section entitled 
Catholic Philosophy, to print much irrelevant political detail. Isn’t the 
plain fact rather that while some philosophers express and lead the 


thought of their contemporaries, many of the greatest have been path- 


finders, born out of due time ? 

Before we state briefly some of the stranger caprices of the author 
and some of his more glaring omissions, we wish to call particular atten- 
tion to one extraordinary fact. He gives but a few dozen references 
throughout the whole book. ‘ History,’ it has been well if bravely said, 
“is a Science: no less, no more.’ Certainly the history of philosophy, 
apart from unusual prejudice or caprice, is, on the whole, an exact science, 
easy of attainment. Most of the ground has been covered again and again 
by commentators and historians. There are texts and commentaries 
literally by the thousand in many languages. Now no one historian of 
philosophy, even if he lived thrice the normal span, can possibly hope to 
cover the whole ground by personal study and reflection. What he 
writes he must to a large extent borrow—he is by his self-imposed task 
bound to be an industrious compiler—and, if he borrows, it is established 
practice to cite authorities. Besides, it is the only ‘scientific’ way of 
presenting a case. Professors of the history of philosophy, both here and 
abroad, will all agree that after long years of study, lecturing and writing, 
they depend and rely upon other historians and the greater commentators 
in full measure. They, the professors of the history of philosophy, of 
course, will endeavour to collect texts and commentaries. Guided by 
other authors, they will study some of the texts as sources, but their 
work, at its best, will not reveal and cannot reveal long mature study at 
the source of more than two, three or a handful of the greater authors. 
It may be possible to specialise in a particular period or in a few authors 


of their predilection. On that very account, the historians of philosophy, 
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in spite of manifold faults, have always referred us to the texts, to the 
studies, and to the histories. Not so Mr. Russell. For the bulk of what he 
says and for some amazing comments on medieval history we have noth- 
ing but his ipse dizit. Is not this the argumentum ex auctoritate which 
the greater schoolmen so greatly disliked and characterised as ‘ infimum ’ ? 
We reflect that such a performance would scarcely be possible anywhere 
outside England or the United States, where philosophy has fallen on evil 
days. In the Europe that we knew before 1939 it would have been out of 
the question. 

The pity is that Mr. Russell has no clear idea of the meaning of philo- 
sophy ; nor is this anything new. In the year 1914, he published an 
article on Mysticism and Logic which was afterwards incorporated in a 
volume of the same title. That article opens with the amazing statement : 


‘ Metaphysics, or the attempt to conceive the world as a whole by means of 
thought, has been developed, from the first, by the union and conflict of two 
different impulses, the one urging men towards mysticism, the other urging 
them towards science.’ 


He proceeds to explain that some have achieved greatness through 
pursuing one of these impulses to the exclusion of the other. ‘ But the 
greatest men who have been philosophers have felt the need both of 
science and of mysticism. ...°* Now would Mr. Russell believe us, 
metaphysic has nothing whatever to do with mysticism ? Metaphysic, 
pure and undefiled, is a science indeed, and it has a well-defined object. 
It is the science of Being and is therefore often styled Ontology. It 
considers Being, the nature of Being, the divisions of Being, the properties 
of Being, and the causes of Being. It has as much to do with mysticism 
as with the political machinations of the Chinese communists! In the 
present volume Mr. Russell falls into the same terrible blunder concerning 
philosophy. But if a writer does not understand the nature of meta- 
physic, who can expect him to grasp the meaning of philosophy ? On 
page 815 he writes : 


* What is conventionally called “ philosophy ” consists of two very different 
elements. On the one hand, there are questions which are scientific or logieal ; 
these are amenable to methods as to which there is general agreement. On 
the other hand, there are questions of passionate interest to large numbers of 
people, as to which there is no solid evidence either way. . . . For one reason 
or another, we all find it impossible to maintain an attitude of sceptical detach- 
ment on many issues as to which pure reason is silent. A “ philosophy,” in a 
very usual sense of the word, is an organic whole of such extra-rational 
decisions.” 


In his Introduction—page 10—he states : 


‘ The conceptions of life and the world which we call “ philosophical ” are 

a product of two factors: one, inherited religious and ethical conceptions’; 

the other, the sort of investigation which may be called “‘ scientific ” using the 

word in its broadest sense. . . . Philosophy like Theology consists of specula- 

tions on matters as to which definite knowledge has, so far, been unascer- 
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tainable ; but like science, it appeals to human reason rather than to 
authority. ...’ 


Later, on page 863, when Mr. Russell is discussing his own philosophy of 
Logical Analysis in a way which does his system scant credit, he writes : 


‘ Philosophy, throughout its history, has consisted of two parts inharmoni- 

ously blended : on the one hand a theory as to the nature of the world, on the 
other an ethical or political doctrine as to the best way of living. The failure 
to separate these two with sufficient clarity has been a source of much confused 
thinking.’ 
Aye! Aye! But there are other sources of dangerous confusion. We 
observe for instance in the last statement, which is introductory to hopeful 
words for the future of Logical Analysis, Mr. Russell omits all metaphysic, 
all psychology, and the whole theory of Aisthetic. Briefly and honestly, 
judged by his own description of philosophy, Mr. Russell has only the 
vaguest notion of its meaning or object. He even leaves out of account 
all the anguishing questions of the theory of knowledge, ‘ Parvus error 
in principio fit magnus in fine,’ wrote Thomas Aquinas in the opening 
words of his opusculum on essence and existence. How disastrous may 
be the result, we reflect, if the initial error is exceeding great. 

On many occasions Mr. Russell speaks of ethical ‘ tastes ’ and ethical 


‘ feelings ’ and, throughout the volume, gives the impression that there | 


is no rational means of founding a defensible science of human conduct: | 


in fact he relegates all such questions to the ‘ Indeterminables.’ Now, 
lest perhaps our criticism should seem wanting in fairness, it may be well 
to indicate another grander vision of philosophy which, with alterations 
and stresses of emphasis, is widely held throughout Europe. According 
to that vision, philosophy is defined as the search for ultimate wisdom, 
ultimate truth, or for the knowledge of things in terms of their causes. 
In the pursuit it is understood that no relevant science may be neglected : 
indeed it is emphasised that the sciences collect the important facts 
before anyone may engage in philosophy. Briefly, no wisdom—philo- 
sophy—without knowledge—science. There are two propzdeutic disci- 
plines—one logic and logical analysis, and the other, epistemology or the 
theory of knowledge and truth. As the relevant sciences are divided into 
those of the inorganic and the organic world—or the physical and bio- 
logical—so the first structures in philosophy deal with the inorganic 
world in cosmology and the biological world in psychology. Psychology, 
naturally, has special reference to human beings. It has levels of science 
and higher or deeper levels of philosophy. When our knowledge of the 
world of physical and living things is thus critically examined, a student 
will be prepared to study metaphysic which is the ultimate science of 
Being, its nature, its properties and its causes. And this great survey of 
Being and Cause leads to a further discussion of the existence and nature 
of Subsistent Being and First Cause—or, in other words, to the last dis- 
cussion in speculative philosophy of the existence and nature of God. 
These three special studies and the two introductory disciplines are 
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integrated under the one conception of speculative philosophy. In other 
words, the wisdom and ultimate truth of men and things is sought before 
any effort is made to discuss the mighty and harassing questions of prac- 
tical philosophy. This again is divided into two parts, Ethics and Austhe- 
tics, and with that the ultimate pursuit of wisdom ends. From this com- 
prehensive survey it will be observed that politics and economics are 
entirely omitted. This does not imply that political theory is not either 
more fascinating or more urgent than some of the questions in philo- 
sophy. The philosophers at their best, however, have tended to regard 
politics as a domain of theory. They do not find, apart from any solid 
foundation it may have in ethics, any theory which can be set out in 
demonstrable form. In political theory there is too great a play of 
passion and feeling to allow it to be placed in the high company of the 
philosophical sciences. Statesmen, when they appear, may be classed 
among the minor phophets : the average politicians among the men who 
think with their party. Again economics has been called a ‘ pseudo- 
science ’ and a ‘ dismal science,’ and many of us, who have been spared 
the lack of discipline in this particular pursuit, regard it as an emotional 
display. In any event, economics cannot lay claim to the guidance of 
philosophy—-the Mistress of the Sciences. 

So much for a short indication of a standard vision of the meaning and 
scope of philosophy. 

As it will be impossible to consider Mr. Russell’s book page by page 
or according to chapter and subject-matter, we may say at once that he is 
interested primarily in cosmology. Where he deals with the philosophical 
aspect of psychology he proves to be on uncertain ground and his meta- 
physic—where he leaves the beaten track of bare statement or the guid- 
ance of a good commentator—loses its meaning in lifeless propositions 
and ‘ ballets of bloodless categories.’ Thus, while he discusses the various 
proofs for the existence of God and, with some awkwardness, the question 
of the nature of God, it is clear that the author is well out of his depth. 
Ethics, on the practical side, he seems to regard as a matter of ‘ taste’ 
or ‘ feeling,’ or, at best, of opinion, without a demonstrable basis. Of 
Aisthetic he writes nothing. Is not this a pity ? He might have recalled 
the three great notes of Beauty that were recognised in a happier day. 
They were—Integritas, Consonantia, Claritas—or, Wholeness, Harmony, 
Radiance. It might even seem to some of us that a philosophic treatment 
of Aisthetic is an urgent necessity for the artists of our day. 

Before considering the detail of Mr. Russell’s treatment of philosophy, 
he may forgive us if we suggest that he lacks, both by nature and tem- 
perament, that serene detachment which the historian of philosophy 
must both cultivate and express. He also lacks the gift of exposition— 
as indeed do so many English writers. Nor are they alone, for the Ger- 
mans, if possible, in spite of much scholarship are often worse. The born 
expositors are the French, who know so well how to present the thought of 
a philosopher without interjecting any observations of the showman. 
If they wish to proceed to criticism, the critique will follow separately 
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upon the exposé. Many of us have heard French professors expounding 
the theories—let us say—of Dr. Bradley, of Mr. Russell himself, of Dr. 
Schiller and others, in a lucid, impersonal way which the learned writers 
themselves would have been delighted to hear. It is this type of exposé, 
without the critique that may sometimes follow, which befits a history of 
philosophy. Nor should the historian allow himself any particular 
emphasis in his choice of philosophers, and certainly no caprice. Now 
Mr. Russell does not suffer from detachment, though he struggles, from 
obvious intellectual integrity and high moral purpose—he perhaps would 
call it ‘ cosmic piety ’"—to overcome the natural vigour of his convictions. 
To be a faithful historian of philosophy one must avoid great and striking 
singularity, and Mr. Russell has always prided himself on being not a 
‘teamster ’ but a ‘ singular.’ 

Even within the fretful limits of Mr. Russell’s own vision of philo- 
sophy, he is responsible for a most strangely unconvincing presentation | en 
of western thought. He sometimes omits one half or one third of a 
philosopher’s work if he does not approve of him. He omits many 
philosophers altogether and gives them not even a passing reference, 
while he inserts multitudes of things concerning medieval history, the 
Fathers of the Church, the influence of Popes, which, however interesting 
and important, are as irrelevant as they would be in a history of mathe- 
matical discovery—a book, by the way, which Mr. Russell ought to write. 

We may take these last criticisms one by one. - 

First, his casual treatment of individual philosophers. As it is impos- [| 
sible to run through the whole book, we can only give brief indications. 
The author likes Democritus, whose works are not accessible, and speaks of 
him with high admiration. As Plato is out of favour, he makes a number of 
unfortunate remarks which neither he nor anyone can establish as 
fact about Socrates’ motives, and gives us a summary of some of the 
Dialogues. He omits all the earlier work and not a few of the more impor- 
tant later Dialogues. Worse than all else, one misses the enchantment of 
Plato’s presentation, which is here systematised almost as if he were 
dealing with the Hegelian and not the Platonic dialectic. Now to skipa | He 
number of centuries, he metes out the same treatment to M. Bergson. | ob 
Apart from a paragraph of introduction, this chapter is the reprint of a | ter 
paper published by the author in the Monist in 1912. After that date | an 
M. Bergson wrote and published L’ Energie Spirituelle and his remarkable | sy: 
volume Les Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion. As Mr. Russell | co. 
had written in the year 1912, he ignores all M. Bergson’s later thought. | ha 
May not such treatment justly be styled casual ? To take a third instance, | the 
we turn to Mr. Russell’s presentation of Thomas Aquinas, whose ‘most | wo 
important work ’ he says, ‘is the Summa contra Gentiles.’ This indeed | pr 
sets one thinking. In an excellent treatise Des Hcrits authentiques de | pei 
8. Thomas D’ Aquin and further, in his Bibliographie Thomiste, Mandonnet | of 
gives a list of some seventy-five works by the medieval doctor. Mr. | phi 
Russell may be surprised to hear that there are thirteen commentaries on | Ca 
Aristotle and twelve further works on Philosophy ; there are many on | Fr 
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Scripture ; a number on Theology, six on Apologetic, and a number of 
others. One of the works listed under Apologetic is the Swmma contra 
Gentiles (1258-60). One of the works listed under Theology is the Summa 
Theologica (1267-73). The Summa contra Gentiles is an important and 
highly interesting Apologetic work of Aquinas which, like any apologia, 
needs to be put into the setting and requirements of his own day. The 
greater syntheses of the medisval doctor and his more penetrating 
metaphysical analyses are to be found elsewhere. Why did not Mr. Russell 
consult Sertillanges, Gilson, Endres, Grabmann, or even the monumental 
work of Professor de Wulf on L’Histoire de la philosophie médiévale ? 
It would have saved valuable time and prevented much inaccuracy and 
error. Lastly, Mr. Russell’s treatment of Kant is perfunctory. He 
specialises on the German philosopher’s treatment of space and time, and 
even this section is not well handled. For some unaccountable reason he 
entirely omits the important Kritik der Urteils Kraft. So much for an 
impression of Mr. Russell’s light-heartedness. 

We pass to our second substantive criticism, that he is guilty of some 
extraordinary total omissions. Not a word is said of Auguste Comte nor 
of the Positivist school which has had widespread influence on the Con- 
tinent. Not a line is dedicated to the work of Herbert Spencer. There 
is no indication whatever of the mighty work of Brentano, nor of Husserl 
—his Ideen was published in 1913 !—nor of Heidegger who has so strangely 
secularised the penetrating and elusive thought of Kierkegaard. Even 
in the nineteen-twenties it was thought by historians of philosophy that 


| the whole Phenomenological School, with its cry for a ‘ rigorous science of 


philosophy,’ was the most widely read in Europe, with volumes and 
Jarhrbiicher pouring from the presses. Moreover, Heidegger’s philo- 
sophy and particularly his Sein und Zeit has been taken over and adopted, 
sometimes word for word, by the French Existentialists who are sweeping 
all before them, by brochure, treatise and novel, in liberated France. 
Even if Mr. Russell felt unable to cope with the French Existentialists, 
he ought never to have omitted the work of Brentano, Husserl and 
Heidegger, nor of the whole Phenomenological School. Mr. Russell 
observes a similar silence about the attack upon the ‘ powers and pfe- 
tensions of intellect ’’ which derives from the many schools of psycho- 
analysis. He has omitted all reference to the several psycho-analytic 
systems in their changing editions, which, apart from some notable 
contributions, have tended to chase ideas in a vacuum. As Mr. Russell 
has such an affection for Democritus, for his Atoms and the Void and for 
the geometer-like Monads of Leibniz, one might have thought that he 
would have revelled in these ideas which, in any event, have stirred Europe 
profoundly, and altered many people’s vision of conduct, motive and 
personality. And lastly, for we refuse to make our critique a catalogue 
of names and books, the author says nothing about the rebirth of Greek 


| philosophy which has taken place during the last forty years in the 
' Catholic schools and universities of Europe. Germany, Belgium and 


France have vied with one another in a sustained effort to produce texts 
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and studies of medieval philosophers and to present with fidelity and 
understanding the first and greater renaissance of Greek thought in 
Europe. Nor should he have neglected similar work done in Italy and 
the United States. Of the whole movement, which is probably of enduring 
significance, Mr. Russell has not a word to say. On the contrary, he 
closes his treatment of modern philosophy with a long account of William 
James and of Professor Dewey, leaving the impression that the world at 
the moment is faced by two great systems, one his own philosophy of 
Logical Analysis, about which he gives, apart from its ambitions for the 
future, but a trifling account, and the other—the philosophy of Dr. 
Dewey. But as Mr. Russell is almost as unfair to himself as he is to 
Berkeley, what can one say ? 

If Mr. Russell’s errors of omission are significantly many, much of the 
stuff that he inserts in his history of philosophy is almost as surprising. 
Naturally it is well understood that philosophy treated by the historian 
cannot be bound too rigidly to things that are demonstrated or demon- 
strable, and some pride of place must be given on occasion to those 
reasonable systems, however unproven, which have stirred and moved 
the thoughts of mankind. But what in the name of Logical Analysis— 
we dare not say truth for ‘ what is truth ? ’—has the history of philosophy 
to do with whole chapters about Popes and Anti-popes, with the conflict 
between Empire and Papacy : in fact, what has it to do with most of the 
eleven chapters that he gives us in Book II under the heading Catholic 
Philosophy? It is only at the end of the eleventh chapter that we come 
to the growth of Scholasticism. We need not yield to anyone in our regard 
for St. Benedict and St. Gregory the Great while, still holding that their 
mighty work and influence does not find a suitable place in a History of 
Western Philosophy. About Boethius, St. Augustine, and later about the 
Schoolmen, Mr. Russell mostly gives us secondhand—or to be honest 
are they even secondhand ?—lame and impoverished accounts. On 
page 389 he says of Boethius’ De Consolatione Philosophie 


‘ Boethius is a singular figure. Throughout the Middle Ages he was read and 
admired, regarded always as a devout Christian and treated almost as if he 
had been one of the Fathers. Yet his Consolations of Philosophy, written in 
524 while he was awaiting execution, is purely Platonic; it does not prove 
that he was not a Christian, but it does show that pagan philosophy had a 
much stronger hold on him than Christian theology.’ 









































This may serve to give a clue to Mr. Russell’s multiplied misunderstand- 
ings and his inclusion of so many chapters on religion. Now as we wish 
to move away altogether from the realm of opinion, or ‘ taste ’ or ‘ feeling,’ 
will the author allow us to quote from the chapter on ‘Faith and Reason’ in 
the decrees of the Vatican Council ? The relevant section will be found 
on page 25 in Father McNabb’s translation. It runs : 






‘The Catholic Church with one consent has also ever held, and does hold, 
that there is a twofold order of knowledge, distinct both in principle and 
object : in principle, because our knowledge in the one is by natural reason, 
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and the other by divine faith ; in object, because, besides those things to which 
natural reason can attain, there are proposed to our belief mysteries hidden in 
God... .’ 


Might it interest the author further to know that a legal decision had 
been given on this very subject by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council of Ireland—of course it was provoked by some ‘ orange ’ dispute 
—dated October 15th, 1909, where it was decided ‘ that scholastic philo- 
sophy and Catholic theology were not only really distinct, but really 
separable’? If Mr. Russell had only understood this important fact 
he would have been spared the heavy task of writing many chapters of 
political and religious history which have as little significance for the 
problems of philosophy as for the theory of number. In passing, once 
again his references are few and he writes in a debonair manner as he 
passes over ground where angels—if he will forgive the allusion !—might 
fear to tread. 

While including much that is strictly irrelevant, he leaves out the 
extraordinary political developments of the Dark and early Middle Ages. 
Lord Acton, writing about Freedom (History of Freedom and Other Essays) 
gives this striking passage : 

‘The prevailing notions of freedom (in antiquity) were imperfect, and 
endeavours to realise them were wide of the mark. They concentrated so 
many prerogatives in the State as to leave no footing from which a man could 
deny its jurisdiction or assign bounds to its activity. If I may employ an 
expression anachronistic, the vice of the classic state was that it was Church 
and State in one. . . . In religion, morality and politics there was only one 
legislator and one authority . . .’ (p. 17). 


A little further he states : 


‘They (the people of Greece and Rome) survive not in their institutions 
but in their ideas. . . . To them, indeed, may be tracked nearly all the errors 
that are undermining political society—Communism, Utilitarianism, the 
confusion between tyranny and authority, and between lawlessness and freedom.’ 
Speaking of the development of the Middle Ages, Lord Acton wrote 
(op. cit., p. 39) : 

‘ Looking back over the space of a thousand years, to get an estimate of 
the work they had done if not towards perfection in their institutions, at least 
towards attaining the knowledge of political truth, this is what we find: 
representative government, which was unknown to the ancients, was almost 
universal. The methods of election were crude: but the principle that no 
tax was lawful that was not granted by the class that paid it—that is, that 
taxation was inseparable from representation—was recognised not as the 
privilege of certain countries but as the right of all. “Not a prince in the 
world,” said Philip de Commines, “can levy a penny without the consent of 
the people.” Slavery was almost everywhere extinct ; and absolute power 
was deemed more intolerable and more criminal than slavery. The right of 
insurrection was not only admitted but defined as a duty sanctioned by religion. 
Even the principles of the Habeas Corpus Act . . . were already known. 
The issue of ancient politics was an absolute state planted on slavery. The 
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political produce of the Middle Ages was a system of states in which authority 
was restricted by the representatives of powerful classes, by privileged associa- 
tions, and by the acknowledgment of duties superior to those which are imposed 
by man. As regards the realisation in practice of what was seen to be good, 
there was almost everything to do. But the great problems of principle had 
been solved. . . .’ 





This development of political ideas from the régime of antiquity from 
which, as Lord Acton briefly summarises : ‘representative government, 
the emancipation of the slaves and liberty of conscience ’ were lacking 
(op. cit., pp. 25 and 26) ought certainly to have been stated, particularly 
as Mr. Russell emphasises his abiding interest in political theory. As he 
gives us a chapter on Karl Marx, why did he omit the greater political 
developments of medieval times ? * 

While it would be easy to consider Mr. Russell’s treatment of almost 
any one of the Schoolmen—except Occam—and to show its inadequacy, 
its inaccuracy or its irrelevance, we turn to his surprising chapter on 
‘Erasmus and More.’ How Erasmus was typical of his age—to revert 
to Mr. Russell’s preface—it is indeed difficult to understand. While 
conflicting theologians and publicists were warring, cursing one another, 
and indulging in passionate hate, he stood aloof, upbraiding all excess 
and pleading for moderation while he retained his own serenity, his peace 
and his faith. He would edit the texts of the more important Fathers of 
the Church, give the ‘full’ text of Aristotle for the first time, and also 
give his contemporaries the Greek text of the New Testament with a new 
Latin translation. He would use his unrivalled knowledge and influence 
to provide sources of knowledge. Among other things he wrote an excel- 
lent and amusing work In Praise of Folly. Which of us hasn’t enjoyed 
it ? Mr. Russell gives us a short biography of Erasmus and a summary of 
his Praise of Folly. What all this has to do with philosophy no one can 
say. Erasmus wouid be the first, however, to answer—literally nothing ! 
There follows a curt biographical sketch of Sir Thomas More, by way of 
introduction to a précis of the ‘merry’ Chancellor’s Utopia. Which 
of us hasn’t read More’s Utopia and wondered at some of his more daring 
conceits ? But there is not a thimbleful of philosophy in the whole. 
It might be useful in a general study of political ideas, but if More’s 
Utopia is quoted, Mr. Russell must be consistent. He should have given 
us a short account of Campanella’s Sun State, of Rabelais’s famous 
Abbey, and of all the New Atlantises, Erewhons and Weissnichtwos that 
have dotted the pages of literature and history. In passing, we feel 
certain that Sir Thomas More would be the first to laugh merrily at his 
inclusion in this strange history which is neither philosophy nor political 
theory. 


3 In his discussion of St. Augustine, he gives us a comparison between St. Augustine’s 
‘ pattern ’ of history with that of Karl Marx. He adds (p. 383): ‘To understand Marx 
psychologically, one should use the following dictionary: Yahweh = Dialectical 
Materialism. ...’ Mr. Russell is far from understanding the God that St. Augustine 
loved and of Whom he wrote in words at once ‘ unforgettable, unforgotten.’ 
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Skipping much, we come to Chapter XXIII of the Third Book and its 
title is ‘ Byron.’ Doubtless there will be a revival of Byron, and many 
who have neglected his poetry will be led to re-read some of his more 
talented and inspiring cantos. Who is anyone to dismiss Byron, when his 
genius was admired by Shelley—perhaps the greatest of all our poets— 
and by Goethe? But what has Byron to do with philosophy? And 
did he, in any way, ‘ concentrate the thoughts and feelings of his age ’ or 
was he not rather a solitary peer at odds with everything in his own 
country and her tradition ? It will be seen that Mr. Russell’s confusion 
about the nature and scope of philosophy carries him far, even if it never 
carries him towards that consistency, which is the least lovable but most 
indicative of the philosophical virtues. For if Byron is to be given a 
chapter, we may well ask what of Shelley, whose Prometheus Unbound 
at least, surely contains more vision ? And what of Wordsworth ? And 
may one who was fired in boyhood by the poetry of Robert Browning 
ask why he, of all people, should be entirely omitted if Byron is men- 
tioned ? There is not, of course, a scrap of philosophy, properly so called 
—pure and undefiled—in all the works of Browning, but there is an out- 
look on life, robust, courageous and strong. If, therefore, we are to 
revel in Weltanschauungen, why should Browning be omitted ? 

If, as we tried to indicate, Mr. Russell’s ‘ errors of omission ’ are mani- 
fold, it would seem that his ‘errors of commission’ exceed them in 
number. Apart from all else, if, through confusion and misunderstanding, 
the author is forced to allow religion to figure so largely in his history of 
Western thought, which begins with the Ancient Greeks and brings us 
down to Dr. John Dewey and Mr. Russell, perhaps, on reflection, he will 
be the first to agree that the longest chapter should have been given to 
the Gospels and the Life of Christ ; the next, possibly, to the Epistles 
of St. Paul; and the last to the Psalms of the Old Testament. Let it 
be clear as a sun-dart in a stream that we do not for one moment think 
that any of these chapters should be written in a history of philosophy ; 
we are only pleading for consistency. 

We must, however, draw to some conclusion. Mr. Russell is a mathe- 
matician of distinction. He is interested supremely in number and quan- 
tity. He is one of a school that has developed a highly technical and 
mathematical vision of logical analysis. Were we attempting the story 
of Western Philosophy, we should give more space to this school than 
does the author, and we hope that the treatment would be less jejune. 
Now, however, we put to Mr. Russell one serious thought which repre- 
sents the conviction of a life-time. Probably mathematicians have done 
more to misunderstand philosophy in its nature, principles, and scope, 
than any other of the many groups who have addressed themselves to the 
pursuit of wisdom. They are at home in the world of quantity and they 
love their symbols, their series and the wonderful possibilities of their 
calculi. But they rarely understand the pursuit of Reality and the study 
of Being : the real metaphysic, the real ontology eludes them. Think of 
some of the great pioneer mathematicians. Think of Descartes, Pascal— 
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another author about whom Mr. Russell is entirely silent—and Leibniz. 
Descartes, through his mathematical misunderstanding of reality and 
the wonderful precision of his idées claires et distinctes, was a father of 
confusion in philosophy—a ‘ Confusions Rat ’—for well over two centuries. 
Leibniz, with his monads, gave us a vision of the universe that may well 


appeal to the geometer, while conveying to the metaphysician no more § 


than a mighty, luminous dream. Pascal—personally one of the most 
delightful men in the tide of time—loving the precision of geometry and 
understanding quantity, gave up the search for truth outside of the sphere 
of mathematics. It was he who, in words that can never be forgotten, 
spoke of the human mind as a ‘ cloaque d’incertitude et d’erreur.’ In this 
high company we place Mr. Russell, and he will note at once that he has 
distinguished colleagues. Descartes was a great Christian who gave 
thanks to Mary the Mother of Christ for his discovery of the cogito ergo 
sum ; Leibniz was haunted by the wish to reconcile the Christian churches ; 
while. Pascal was to have written a work of Christian Apologetic which, 
if his Pensées be any indication, might have stirred the world. Mr. Russell, 
on the other hand, is an uncompromising rationalist. He will have none 
of our Theism, no revelation, no authority, and he has gone out of his 
way for many years to give us a vision of conduct which is strangely like 
the Russian communist tenets of some twenty years ago. It is not on 


that account that we feel impelled to dismiss him, but because of a well- — 


defined mathematical and cosmological bias that precludes him from 
understanding the metaphysical search for ultimate Reality aad Truth. 
His book should have been styled not ‘ History of Western Philosophy ’ 
but rather ‘A Mathematician’s glance at some of the main historical 
currents of thought, with not infrequent reference to philosophy.’ Possibly 
in the next edition he may restrain the publishers from writing ‘ blurbs ’ 
about the greatest intellects of our day: as a Spanish friend once said 


a aearts 


‘ Only God can bear so much incense’ Or is it possible that Mr. Russell, | 


always unpredictable, might be induced to rewrite much of this lengthy 
volume before it is reprinted ? This would yield mighty proof of a moral 
courage in conviction and of an intellectual integrity which none can 
take from one of the most distinguished of our Mathematical Analysts. 


JoHN G. VANCE. 
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FAIR COMMENT 


Days OF THE YEAR 


‘ This is the first and coldest month of the year. Its Zodiacal sign is 
Aquarius or the Waterbearer. It derives its name from Janus, a deity 
represented by the Romans with two faces, because he was acquainted 
with past and future events.’ ‘January is the open gate of the year, 
shut until the shortest day passed, but now open to let in the lengthening 
daylight which will soon fall upon small patches of pale green, that show 
where spring is still sleeping.’ I take these specimen quotations from two 
books still famous, though, I suspect, seldom consulted ; the first from 
William Hone’s Hveryday Book (1826); the second from Robert 
Chambers’s Book of Days (1862). It will be observed that the worthy 
Hone—a popular educator in his time, and comparable, in that respect, 
with William Cobbett—is more matter-of-fact, more mildly informative, 
than the poetically-minded Chambers, whose passage descriptive of the 
first day of the year was prefixed, in a richly gilt green volume, by a 
symbolic-Gothic arch of the pointed period, sheltering, without apparent 
effect, a wind-blown tramp who seems to be ‘ doubling’ the characters 
of Father Time and King Lear. Hone is content with a rough cut, dis- 
playing a village labourer in leggings, blowing upon his fingers, and 
accompanied by a hound of uncertain breed. But, then, as a further 
frontispiece to his Everyday Book, Hone has his own portrait (in a steel 
engraving), most ‘ gentlemanlike,’ with top coat and frills, the aspect 
placid, the brow lofty, small whiskers faintly indicated under abundant 
locks. 


SEDATIVE LITERATURE 


Why do I bring out these six old books again—Hone has four volumes, 
Chambers two ? In order to pillage them for seasonable bits on custom 
and superstition, as they have so often been ransacked by chatty journa- 
lists in the past ? No; this time I refer to them, and recommend them, 
to any who can find them, on account of their sedative, their somnolent 
tone of established peace ; rambling, discursive, gently reminiscent of 
Days and Years far older than themselves. We used to be given these 
guides to the Three Hundred and Sixty Five Days at Christmas, with a 
frequency disappointing to infancy. Often we made a New Year resolu- 
tion to read all about a Day, every day. After a month or two (as is 
usual) resolution would flag. That is why I seem still to retain more 
miscellaneous information about January than about any other month of 
the year. Knowledge dwindles after March and becomes nescience after 
the early summer. 


An APPEAL TO SCIENTISTS 


In 1947 we are so bitterly ‘ acquainted with past events ’ as to seem 
able, like Janus, the two-faced Roman deity, to look forward, without 
53 
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much joviality of mind, to the future, which gloomy Cabinet Ministers 
predict as ‘ grave, serious, anxious "—words they are in the habit of pro- 
nouncing about once a week, though they often contradict them the 
week after. These warnings have put us out of heart with the old and 
futile habit of New Year resolves. Our renunciations are thrust upon us 
by public force. We may hope. We ought not to fear. And we can, of 
course, ask questions. My own favourite, in that line, is this: ‘ What 
new unwanted scientific invention or “improvement ” will be given us 
in 1947?’ What invasion of our vanishing privacy, what hideous noise, 
what maniacal instrument for speed, what weapon of mass-murder ? 
Ask the scientists in their laboratories. Add the humble request that 
they may keep quiet for a year ; or at least hibernate for a few months ; 
and so leave us, too, in our leisure moments, to fade into a safe past in 
the company of Bob Chambers and Bill Hone. 


Tue Story or StTaTvEs 


Tle controversy about the proposed posture of the Roosevelt statue 
has followed the usual course. Another chapter has been, or will pre- 
sently be, added to the as yet unwritten History of Public Monuments ; 
partially attempted by Sir Osbert Sitwell in his brilliant treatise on the 
statues of London. First comes the lamented death of a Great Man ; or 
(it must be admitted), often enough, of a man who appears great at the 
moment of his death, but who, a few years later—after statuesque com- 
memoration—sinks into the oblivion of total insignificance. Then, the 
controversy about a suggested site for the statue, with objections plain- 
tively expressed by landlords, householders, and residential districts 
against the invasion of their open spaces and ‘ amenities ’ by a statue of 
whatever shape or size. Next, an exhibition or published photograph of 
the statue ; followed by questionings, criticisms, protests. Much heart- 
burning amongst sculptors. ‘Is it to be a cross or a gun ?’ asked that 
frank speaker, the late Lady Oxford, in reference to one of our war 
memorials. Sometimes, after criticism or even derision, in Parliament, a 
minor modification in design or wording is plastered upon a statue ; as 
in the intolerably feeble effigy of Nurse Cavell which is near the statue of 
Henry Irving and not far from that of another great American— 
Washington. A third American President, a marble guest in London, is 
of course Abraham Lincoln. 


AVOID THE ‘ APPROACH ’” 


Many months past I ventured to suggest in these notes that in future 
all the statues designed in honour of the great should be parked together 
in one vacant place—there to gesticulate in common, or on a common, 
without interfering with houses, streets or city squares. The suggestion, 
well received by some, was attacked by others on the ground that such 
a thicket or forest of masonry would assume a mortuary aspect, depress- 
ing to those seeking recreation in suburban spaces. For their sake I 
amend the suggestion and now ask only that any future monument should 
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stand where the projectors choose, provided that it does not involve the 
devastation of the adjacent district, with drives, approaches, avenues 
and crescents, calculated to abolish other and older memories ; so that, 
for one statue, we sweep a dozen historical associations out of existence. 


Tue Newtson Estate 


The recent debate in Parliament on the two-clause Bill (the Trafalgar 
Estates Bill) was a refreshment, a recreation, after the usually gloomy 
arguments we have to endure there. It was a relief to M.P.s, if not, 
presumably, to Nelson’s descendants, to hear the House gravely dis- 
cussing the fate of Emma, Lady Hamilton, after all these years. From 
a series of Nelson letters sold last month in London it appears that the 
great man would have been content had his Emma and his daughter, 
Horatia, received ample security for their lives. And this they did 
receive. Horatia had issue. But that Nelson could not have foreseen. 
I think that he would have been satisfied with the country’s financial 
testimonial. As to the hard-pressed taxpayer of to-day, a century and 
a half after Trafalgar, his patriotism will be appeased by the thought that 
£700,000 has already been paid out to the indirect descendants of Lord 
Nelson. He may be thankful, in retrospect, that King Alfred left no 
family. Or what would the annual payments have amounted to by now ? 
Lastly he may reflect that great soldiers, sailors and (sometimes) politi- 
cians are abundantly and deservedly rewarded. But what becomes of 
the great artists and writers who equally illustrate the English name ? 
A meagre pittance—with luck—on the Civil List. Fortunate, therefore, 
that William Shakespeare’s last lineal descendant was that Lady Barnard 
of Abingdon. (Shakespeare, one feels, would not have been displeased 
with his grand-daughter’s title.) Collaterals of the great lineage exist 
still, I believe, in Australia and in Canada. I have not heard that they 
claim ‘rights’ in the performances of Shakespeare’s plays. Certainly 
they have no pensions. 


PANTOMIME PAGEANT 


Are children’s Pantomimes growing out of date? Have they been 
killed by the films which can nowadays present pageants quite beyond the 
resources of the stage ? Certainly they seem to grow fewer every year. 
But I doubt whether, even in their best days, they appealed greatly or 
entirely to children. They became, towards the end of the last century, 
too long, too fatiguing, too dazzlingly spectacular. There wasn’t enough 
plot. The comic or knockabout element declined. The first pantomime 
I saw was in Brighton. The clownish side was then better displayed 
than it ever has been since. The harlequinade was rot yet confined to 
an after-piece. And my first rapturous memory of any scene on any 
stage is of a collapsible staircase, constructed after the fashion of a 
Venetian blind, down which elegantly dressed ladies and gentlemen slid 
until they landed in disarray at the foot ; whereupon they were at once 
arrested by a bottle-nosed policeman: their offence being, presumably, 
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impropriety. I did not find this ‘feature’ altogether comic. It was to 
me thrilling, dramatic, even tragic. And as an infant aged four, from the 
front row of the stalls, I was with difficulty restrained from crying out to 
warn a beautiful female in voluminous skirts, with green kid gloves and 
top boots with tassels attached to them, not on any account to tread on 
the treacherous staircase. 


Drury Lane NIGHTS 


Take, as an example of the vast productivity of pantomime writers 
in the last century, the name—one amongst many—of Edward Lemar 
Blanchard. He began writing pantomimes, or Christmas variety enter 
tainments, about the year 1850. He was still writing them in the late 
eighties, under the direction of Sir Augustus Harris, and it was‘in_1886 
that Harris discovered that supreme genius Dan Leno, cast for the 
Wicked Aunt in the Babes in the Wood ; the fat infants being played te 
perfection by Herbert Campbell and Harry Nicholls. Blanchard turned 
a ready hand to any plot proposed to him, twisted it into an extravaganz 
with comics, Principal Boys (always girls)}—who remembers Ka 
Santley, Nellie Power, Ada Blanche and the others ?—and then called iz 
Harris to provide an irrelevant background of large Beauties in caval= 
cades. I see from the very useful handlist in the last volume, recently 
published, of Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s History of Late Ninetee 
Century Drama ' that Blanchard, like many others, went over the same old 
stories again and again. He wrote about half a dozen Aladdins and Cin 
derellas, several Sinhads and repeated Pusses in Boots, Beauties and Beas 
Whittingtons, Babes in about a dozen Woods, and at least ten times forty 
in the line of Arabian Thieves. Professor Nicoll, staggering under the 
task of cataloguing the forgotten, has to allot three closely printed pag 
to Blanchard alone amongst the providers of ‘ pantomime pageants, 
Did these men die rich? I fear not. Nor, I believe, did the extrava 
gantly producing Harris whose tomb, at once grandiose and sentimental, 
may be seen in the Brompton Cemetery where so many actors and singer 
are ‘resting "—in the word, inscribed in its theatrical sense, upon thé 
neighbouring grave of the ‘ beautiful and talented ’ Adelaide Neilson. — 


RIcHARD JENNINGS. ~ 


1 A History of Late Nineteenth Century Drama, 1850-1900. By Allardyce Nicoll 
Cambride University Press. Vol. 1, 15s.; Vol. 2, 25s. ; 


ERRATUM 


WE regret that, in our December Number, the name of the author of 
“Wisdom of Macaulay” was inadvertently misspelt. It should havéj) 
read A. F. Fremantle. ‘ | 

I 








